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READERS WRITE 


“Loafers Glory” 

In your issue of November 23, Mr. H. M. 
Hiatt of Anoka, Minn., recalls Loafers 
Glory as being in North Johnson County, 
Arkansas. The facts are that it is in 
South Newton County, on the divide be- 
tween Arkansas and the White River 
watershed and it is claimed by many that 
one of the “Seven Wonders of Arkansas,” 
(the Diamond Cave) runs under the Bos- 
ton-Mountains near it. 





W. J. Pruitt 
Jasper, Ark. 





Aid to Britain? 

War loans to Britain? Repeal the John- 
son Act?—NEVER! Better that the dic- 
tators win, the butcheries and the bomb- 
ings begin in our own free land. Better 
that our flag be torn down and that our 
Democracy—the last. free country—be 
swallowed up—even though Great Britain 
is keeping the aggressors from our shore. 
If Britain can’t pay-—let her fall, even 
though she has spent billions in this coun- 
try. The U. S. is taking a back seat in the 
struggle between Democracy and Nihilism. 
Save our gold from Hitler—nothing else 
will suit our Congressmen. 

D. M. Blake 
Bangor, Me. 
-_ * + 

Every American is interested in the ulti- 
mate success of the British. The recent 
heavy shipping losses are appalling and 
gives everyone much uneasiness .. . I 
would favor releasing more and more 
planes and ships to Britain. The more 
we would lend Britain, the less we would 
ultimately need in the future... 

Stuart Keneipp 
Mt. Carmel, Iil. 
ae ae 

It looks as if England is about ready to 
squeal for American soldiers. We have 
none for Europe and Asia. What we need 
to do as Smedley Butler once said, is: 
“get the hell out of there.” Furnish Eng- 
land and allies all we can short of soldiers. 
The war we once helped them win with 
our resources and flower of our youth, was 
not a war to end wars, or to make the 
world safe for Democracy, but to get more 
territory for the victors, and they sit 
down to drink and play and are about to 
lose it. We know better now... 

Ott Rader 
Princeton, W. Va. 


Utilities Defended 

Who is the bird at Lincoln, Ill, who 
calls himself William Ayres (PATHFIND- 
ER, Nov. 30)? Perhaps that is not his 
real name. He says that the utilities are 
thieves and pirates. I think that they 
are a god-send... 

S. P. Manis 

Sterling, Ill. 


PATHFINDER Serves 

I have been wanting to write to you for 
some time, but I have been very busy .. . 
First I want to tell you that my name is 
Mrs. Rose McMullin of Washington, D. C. 
I have learned that you published an 
article concerning my work in the July 27 
issue of PATHFINDER. I believe it was 
called “Miraculous Blood.” I learned of 
this article because several persons who 
read it contacted me and I was able to 
serve on at least three cases as the result— 
the patients are doing fine. You may be 
glad to know that the article was of great 
value in helping save a life ...I have 
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Mrs. McMullin Gives Her Rare Blood 





given 393 transfusions—52 quarts of blood 
and feel perfect. I want to thank you 
for giving my work space in your maga- 
BORO «0% 





Mrs. Rose McMullin 
Washington, D. C. 
P.O. Box 5847—Roxborough 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

[Mrs. McMullin’s blood helps patients to combat 
staphylococcus aureas, a bloodstream disease. PATH- 
FINDER commends her humane work in answering 
emergency calls from all over the country.—Ed.] 


Bible Verses & Chapters 

The longest book in the Bible is the 
Psalms, which has 150 divisions. The 
shortest is the second of John, which has 
one chapter of 13 verses. The longest 
chapter is the 119th Psalm which has 176 
verses; the shortest is the 117th Psalm 
which has two verses. The longest verse is 
the ninth verse of the eighth chapter of 
Esther which has ninety words. The short- 
est is the thirty-fifth verse of the 11th 
chapter of St. John, which has two words. 
The 118th Psalm (8th verse) is the middle 
chapter of the Bible. The 37th chapter of 
Isaiah and the 19th chapter of the Second 
\Kings are alike. Esther is the only book of 
the Bible in which the name of God is not 
found. The twenty-first verse of the sev- 
enth chapter of Ezra contains all the let- 
ters of the alphabet. The Bible contains 
no word with more than six syllables. 

Mrs. S. G. Sift 

Keyport, N. J. 
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HINK of human life in terms of et, 
‘ nity. Realize that what you are tod. 
in process of becoming determines yx) 
character forever. Because you learn | 


love and to trust God through the shadow 
you will be able to rejoice in His suppo:+ 


and guidance in the sunshine. Strive ; 
do your duty well when the days are d 
and you will develop capacity for joy. 
service when your heart sings again, I 
deed, earnest endeavor discovers <p 
shine amid the shadows. 
—FREDERICK G. BUDLON«; 


* * * 


Then pealed ine bells more loud and dec» 
“God is not dead, and doth not sleep! — 
The wrong shall fail, the right preci 
With ‘Peace on Earth, Good will to men’. 
—LONGFELLOW 
Nothing is so contagious as ex 
and we never do any great good o 
evil which does not produce its lik: 
imitate good actions from emulati: 
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Ancient Christmas Caro! 


(16th Century) 


Let no man come into this hall, 
Groom, {page nor yet marshal, 

But that some sport he bring wit! 
For now is the time of Christn 


If that he say he cannot sing, 

Some other sport then let him bri: 
That it may please at this feasti: 
For now is the time of Christm: 





If he say he can naught do, 

Then for my love ask him no mo, 
But to the stocks then let him go, 
For now is the time of Christma 





bad ones from the depravity of our n 
which shame would keep prisoner, and 
ample sets at liberty. 
La ROCHEFOUCAU! 
Real friendship is a slow grower. 
never thrives unless engrafted upon 
of known and reciprocal merit. 
Lord CHESTERFIE! 
Ill habits gather by unseen degrees, 
As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas. 
—OVID 
Silence is the most perfect expré 
of scorn. 


—GEORGE BERNARD SHA\\ 


* 7 * 


It pays to follow one’s best light: 
God and one’s country first, and ours 
afterwards. 

—SAMUEL C. ARMSTRON 


- *. * 


Do not be troubled because you do not have 
great virtues, 

Only have enough of little virtues and com- 

mon fidelities, and you need not mourn. 

Because you are neither a hero nor a saint. 


—HENRY WARD BEECHER 


* * 


Moral courage renders a man in the | 
suit or defence of right superior to 
fear of reproach, opposition, or conten 

—S. G. GOODRIC! 

It is not who is right, but what is ri: 
that is of importance. 

—HUXLE’ 
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NEW U. S. BASES— 


Bulwarks Against Any Overseas Invasion 


IS cruise through the sun-drench- 

ed Caribbean Sea must have 
brought deep personal satisfaction to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. For the Pres- 
ident Was inspecting the tangible re- 
sults of his own handiwork—sites for 
the naval and air bases we acquired 
three months ago from Great Britain 
in a dramatic swap for 50 over-age 
destroyers (PATHFINDER, Sept. 14). 
From the standpoint of making the 
United States invasion-proof, the ac- 
quisition of eight bases was as notable 
Thomas Jefferson’s Louisiana Pur- 
chase of 1803. And, unless they actu- 
ily hasten or bring about United 
States involvement in the present war, 
their acquisition should mark a red- 
letter day in American naval strategy. 
if the eight land areas—Newfound- 
land, Bermuda, the Bahamas, Jamaica, 
Antigua, St. Lucia, Trinidad and Brit- 
ish Guiana—had been created by a na- 
val board of experts instead of by 


geographical accident, they could 
scarcely be better located for the 
protection of America. By leasing the 
sites, the President laid the founda- 


tion for the welding of a 4,500-mile 
chain of bases and fortresses 
ilong the entire Atlantic seaboard. 
In enemy hands, many of these sites 
would endanger the Panama Canal— 
the core of American defense. Instead, 
they are to be turned into bulwarks 
against any overseas invader. Pro- 
tected by the bases, the Caribbean 
will become an American lake, which 
can be closed to any hostile power. 


. .. Ships, Men & Bases 


Laymen sometimes fail to under- 
Stand the simple truism well-known 
lo naval experts all over the world. 
Naval strength does not consist of ships 

ne, but of a combination of ships, 

and bases. A fleet without any 
bases at all would be as helpless as an 
) stranded in a desert without fill- 

¢ stations. The U. S. Navy has, of 
long had access to mainland 
bases (such as Norfolk and New York 
Harbor) for filling the main require- 
ments of fuel, food, ammunition and so 
on. But for a fleet to rely on mainland 
bases alone would entail the sacrifice 
ol a large part of its potential strength. 
lf ships defending the Panama Can- 
al, for example, were forced to base 
at Norfolk or New York, they would 
have to take time off for a 3,000-mile 
whenever they needed fuel, food 

or repairs, At intervals, some of the 
Ships would have to make the long 
journey themselves, or else be de- 
tached from the fleet in order to con- 


stee | 


Course, 


voy a supply train. In this way, the 
strength of the total fleet would usual- 
ly be reduced about 20 per cent—a re- 
duction which is avoided by acquisi- 
tion of bases near the Canal itself. 
Thus, the nearer the bases are to 
the center of the strategic area, the 
more powerful is the fleet’s defensive 
strength, for the first essential of sea 
warfare is the ability to bring the 
largest number of the biggest guns to 
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Where the New Bases Are Located 


the scene of aglion—and maintain 
them there until their job is done. 
Without the addition of a single gun 
or ship to our existing fleet, the new 
bases will increase the effective power 
of the U. S. Navy by 20 to 30 per cent. 
To realize this gain in strength as 
soon as possible, the Navy got to work 
immediately after the destroyers- 
bases deal was closed. After two 
and a half months of inspecting the 
area for sites, and of consultation with 
British colonial authorities by Rear 
Admiral John W. Greenslade of the 
Navy’s General Board, Washington 
was able to announce that agreement 
kad been reached on all sites except 
the one in Trinidad, which still await- 
ed formal approval from London. 


Outlays for similar bases elsewhere 
would indicate that $7,500,000 is re- 
quired to outfit each of the new naval 
bases with docks, repair yards, stor- 
age facilities for fuel and other equip- 
ment. Hence the bill for the construc- 
tion of naval bases on all eight sites 
would come to about $60,000,000—a 
sum not appropriated by Congress. In 
order to get the work started at once, 
the President alloted the Navy %50,- 
000,000 out of his emergency defense 
“blank check.” 


. ». Construction Started 





The job of dredging harbors, build- 
ing wharves and naval storehouses 
has already begun at two of the sites 
—in Newfoundland and Bermuda— 
and additional field parties will soon 
sail to the other six sites. Because the 
work is proceeding with wartime se- 
crecy, it is impossible to say when 
the job will be finished. But the Navy 
is already profiting by the bases. From 
two of them, Bermuda and Antigua, 
long-range patrol bombers are doing 
the work that would have been as- 
signed to the traded destroyers, 

In addition to Naval construction, 
considerable work on the bases must 
be done by the Army. Its task is to 
build garrison facilities for the troops 
which will be stationed to protect the 
bases. So that such construction would 
not lag, $25,000,000 was allocated to 
the Army for initial expenditures. 

The scope of the proposed “ring of 
steel,” and the defensive advantages 
peculiar to each site, are indicated in 
the following survey of the eight bases 
—on which the United States is ac- 
quiring leaseholds for 99 years: 

@ Newfoundland: The _ northern 
“anchor” of the new chain, 800 miles 
northeast of American soil, is of major 
defense importance because it be- 
strides the main European approaches 
to the United States. Standing athwart 
the Great Circle route, directly on a 
line between America and both Green- 
land and Iceland, Newfoundland 
stands guard over the entrance to the 
St. Lawrence River—the traditional 
road of invasion into North America. 

Bases at Newfoundland will place 
American forces off the coast of Can- 
ada, thus permitting shore-based war- 
ships and airplanes to outflank any 
enemy fleet which attempts to attack 
the United States from the North At- 
lantic. Conversely, the acquisition of 
Newfoundland bases removes the 
threat that an enemy might establish 
a base there, and hence be in a posi- 
tion to stop virtually all water-going 
traffic between our North American 
ports and Europe. Enemy bombers 
based on Newfoundland could harass 
cities as far south as Washington. 

To prevent such a threat, the Navy 
is building a 22-acre base on the south 








side of St. John’s Harbor, including 
1,250 feet of wharfage for handling 
supplies and equipment. From this 
base, which is about one-third of the 
way from New York to London, Navy 
planes and submarines will be able to 
co-operate with patrol boats in safe- 
guarding the northeastern seaboard. 

Two square miles on Placentia Bay 
have been selected as sites for an 
Army training ground and air base. A 
large Army base near St. John’s 
will protect the Newfoundland: bases 
against hostile landing parties, 

e Bermuda: An enemy air force 
on unfortified Bermuda could devas- 
tate the Atlantic Coast of the United 
States from Maine to Florida, but in 
U. S. hands Bermuda becomes the 
most powerful defense link in the en- 
tire chain. Though less distant, it pro- 
tects our Atlantic Coast as Hawaii de- 
fends our Pacific Coast. No enemy 
could dare attack our seaboards with- 
out reducing these island strongholds. 

By extending the American frontier 
700 miles into the Atlantic, American 
naval and air forces will be able to 
spot and counter-attack an invader 
long before he can approach the main- 
land. Planned for the famous tourist 
resort are a land-plane base on Long 
Bird Island, a seaplane and naval base, 
an Army garrison on St. David's Is- 
land and space for storage of explo- 
sives on several nearby jsles. In addi- 
tion, Castle Harbor will be dredged 
to permit the basing of big warcraft. 

e The Bahamas: Out of this series 
of 29 islands, which form a long archi- 
pelago stretching from the southern 
tip of Florida about 600 miles to the 
southeastern end of Cuba, the United 
States has selected remote and prim- 
itive Mayaguana Island. Because it 
plugs the entrances to the mainland, 
through the Straits of Florida and 
through the Windward Passage, Maya- 
guana is considered an ideal choice. 

Though the Bahamas in themselves 
are not an essential link in U. S. de- 
fenses, they would offer numerous un- 
protected harbors to enemy submar- 
ines if the American Navy were not 
close at hand. While the purposes for 
the leasing of Mayaguana have not 
been disclosed, it is probable that a 
seaplane base (at Abraham Bay) will 
be sufficient. 

e Jamaica: Eighty miles south of 
Cuba, the defense chain is continued 


in the largest of the British West 
Indian Islands, where particularly 
strong defense arrangements have 


been decided upon. Long regarded as 
the key to the Caribbean, Jamaica 
contains Portland Bight—a huge deep- 
water haven capable of accommodat- 
ing the entire American fleet, 

The bight has been leased, along 
with 33 square miles of land base at 
Galleon Harbor, 100 acres near Wil- 
liams Field station, for recreational 
purposes and a hospital mess, and a 
square mile south of May Pen for an 
emergency landing field. Other far- 
reaching Jamaican plans provide for 
the right to develop dockyard and re- 


(Continued on page 21) 
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President: “Site-Seeing” 


There was no longer any doubt 
about it. The major purpose of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s Caribbean cruise 


was to inspect air and naval sites ag¢- 
quired from the British in exchange 
for 50 over-age destroyers. 

After leaving Miami, Fla., aboard 
the cruiser Tuscaloosa, the Presi- 
dent’s first stop was Cuba, where he 
inspected the U. S. naval base at 
Guantanamo Bay, acquired in 1903. 
His next stop was at the British Crown 
Colony of Jamaica. There he had 
luncheon with the Governor General, 
Sir Arthur Richards, and viewed the 
sites for an American defense base. 

From Jamaica, the Tuscaloosa, 
guarded by two destroyers, steamed 
to the British island of St. Lucia, After 
the President had viewed the 120 
acres acquired there for a U. S. sea- 
plane base and conferred with British 
officials on means for defending the 
island, he was taken to the French 
island of Martinique, where he talked 
with a U. S. naval observer and a 
consular official stationed at Fort de 
France. Then, he went on to look at 
another base site acquired from the 
British—on the island of Antigua. 

Though “site-seeing” was the major 
purpose of the President’s Caribbean 
cruise, he also kept in close touch with 
Washington, through direct wireless 
and through mail delivered to him at 
sea by U. S. planes. By means of this 
long-distance communication, he did 
such other things as these: 

e Japan received another blow to 
her economic solar plexus when’ the 
President issued a proclamation re- 
stricting the export of “iron ore, pig 
iron, ferro alloys, and certain iron and 
steel manufactures and semi-manufac- 
tures,” to all countries except those in 
the British Empire and the Western 
Hemisphere. Though Japan was not 
mentioned in the proclamation, it was 
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Phillips Brought a Balance Sheet (col. 3) 





evident that she would be hardest h 
by the ruling. 

® In a message read before t! 
Economic Club of New York, meeti; 
in New York City, the Chief Executi 
asserted that the “freedoms that 
must and will defend” are “freed 
from want, freedom from insect: 
and -freedom from fear.” “I fir 
believe,” he added, “that we can 
secure these freedoms by gover: 
and private enterprise workin 
gether. . .” 





Aid to Britain, Greece 


The Roosevelt Administration 
ing on the theory that this c: 
will be safer if aggressor natio: 
halted overseas, has established 
policy of extending all possible a 
countries defending themselves ag: 
aggression.~ Last week, while serious 
consideration was being giv: 
granting further aid to Britain, defi: 
promises of help were given G: 
Greece: While President Roos 
was away on his Caribbean c 
an exchange of messages between 
and King George II of Italian-attack 
Greece was made public in Washing- 
ton. In response to the Greek 
arch’s plea for “all moral and mate- 
rial assistance” to the “heroic Greek 
Army,” the President reminded hi 
his policy of aiding nations fighting 
against aggression, and added: ‘ 
sure your Majesty that steps are |! 
taken to extend such aid to Gi 
which is defending itself so valia: 
The President did not outline what 
shape the aid would take, but thal 
question was partially clarified within 
24 hours after publication of the 
pledge. Released to the Greeks were 
30 Curtiss P-40 pursuit planes, said to 
be better than Italy’s best. In addition, 
it was expected that the hard-fighting 
Greeks would be able to obtain a !in 
ited number of surplus Army weapons 
such as old rifles and machine guns. 
Britain: While the Greeks were be- 
ing granted this specific aid, discus- 
sions went on in Washington between 
Secretary of the Treasury Henry \ 
genthau, Jr., and Sir Frederick ! 
lips, Under Secretary of the Britis) 
Treasury, over financial aid to | 
ain. Though Morgenthau agreed ° 
Commerce Secretary - Federal [0a! 
Administrator Jesse Jones that Brilain 
was a “good credit risk,” he reported: 
ly demanded that Phillips produce 4 
“balance sheet” showing the amou! 
of British assets here as compared 
with expenditures already made. 
This “balance sheet” was expecte 
to form the basis for future U. S. po’ 
icy in regard to financial help to the 
British. Though the “sheet” was 12 
his hands Morgenthau did not divuls¢ 
its contents. Nor would he commen! 
on a report that the Administrations 
plan was to grant Britain loans whe! 
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its investments here were exhausted. 
In the midst of these negotiations, 
British Ambassador Lord Lothian 
made the strongest plea yet for greater 
S. assistance to his embattled coun- 
y. In a message read before the 
\merican Farm Bureau Federation 
ivention in Baltimore, Md., he de- 
clared British victory “now depends 
largely on what you decide to do.” 
“With your help in airplanes, muni- 
tions, Ships and on the sea, and in the 
field of finance ... Wwe are sure of 
victory,” he asserted. 
Because of what was described as a 
“slight illness,” Lothian was unable to 
ike the address jn person, an assist- 
ant reading it for him. But it soon be- 
came apparent that the description of 
iis illness as “slight” was a terrible 
nderstatement. Early in the morning 
llowing the address, he died sudden- 
, at the Embassy of uremic poisoning. 
Lothian’s passing at 58 shocked both 
London and Washington. Because he 
had done so much to win sympathy 
and war materials for his nation in the 
United States, British officials termed 
his death “a worse loss to us than that 
of two army corps would have been.” 
President Roosevelt himself led his 
Administration jn expressions of sor- 
row, declaring in a message from the 
Caribbean that he was “shocked be- 
nd measure.” Among those mention- 
ed as possible successors to Lothian 
ere British War Minister Anthony 
Eden, Harold Nicolson, Liberal mem- 
ber of Parliament, and the Duke of 
Windsor (see page 10). 
_—_——-. 


Defense: “Liberty Loans” 


Back in 1917, when the Government 
s hard-pressed to finance its war 
efforts, it met the fiscal crisis by a 
ies of “Liberty Loan” drives, in 
ich people of all incomes were per- 
ided to buy bonds and savings 
unps. Today, though the nation is at 
ice, it is undertaking a defense pro- 
un which will cost $35,000,000,000 
ring the next five years. If no new 
irces of revenue are tapped, the 
lreasury will soon be scraped bare, 
existing taxes are inadequate to 
ince the defense outlays and cover 
rmal Government expenditures. 
lor this reason, the Government will 
k the new Congress for authority to 
| defense bonds and low-price 





stamps, thus repeating the venture of 


117. According to Secretary of the 
easury Henry Morgenthau, who has 
en staying up late at night to devise 
ways of increasing the Govern- 
nt’s revenue, the new defense se- 
irities would be sold to the general 
iblic for as little as $5 a bond and 25 
nts a stamp. During the First World 
ir, it may be recalled, such stamps 
re pasted in books until enough of 
em were accumulated to pay for a 
berty Bond of a small denomination. 
\s an additional source of revenue, 
Yecretary Morgenthau will urge Con- 
ess to eliminate what he calls 
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Morgenthau Sought Defense Money 


“slacker money”—investments in Fed- 
eral, State and local tax-exempt se- 
curities, Now in the hands of indi- 
vidual investors or savings institutions 
are about $68,000,000,000 of securities 
which are either totally or partially 
free of all taxation. Calling for a 
“draft of money as well as men,” the 
Secretary requested a new law which 
would enable the Government to force 
all bond-holders to contribute to de- 
fense. 

To buttress his contention that the 
public would willingly buy taxable 
Government securities, Morgenthau of- 
fered investors a $500,000,000 block of 
5-year “national defense notes” which 
will pay the low interest rate of three- 
quarters of one per cent. For the first 
time in Treasury history, the issue was 
subject to all Federal taxes—but in- 
vestors nevertheless bought up the en- 
tire amount and asked for more, thus 
indicating that taxable’ long-term 
bonds would also find a ready market. 

While the Treasury Secretary mull- 
ed over methods of paying for defense, 
the program itself advanced along 
these lines: 

e From the present European con- 
flict, naval experts have learned that 
virtually all existing warships are vul- 
nerable to attack from bombing planes. 
As a result, the Navy announced, it will 
ask Congress for $300,000,000 to equip 
the fleet with the latest anti-aircraft 
defenses. New ships, which are being 
delivered to the Navy at the rate of one 
every 12 days, already embody most of 
the improvements. 

e An exchange of letters between 
Attorney General Jackson and Con- 
gressman Voorhis healed the breach 
between the Department of Justice and 
the Dies Committee to Investigate Un- 
American Activities. So that G-men 
and the committee can cooperate in the 
fight against subversive elements, ar- 
rangements were made whereby (1) 
the Justice Department wil give the 
committee any information it has 
which seems unlikely to lead to crimi- 





nal prosecutions; and (2) the Dies 
Committee will publish no informa- 
tion about Fifth Columnists whom the 
Department plans to prosecute, 





Congress: “No. | Migrant” 


Cameramen were on hand last week 
in the large caucus room of the old 
House Office building where a Con 
gressional committee was _ holding 
hearings on the migrant problem. They 
had come to photograph a woman ‘who 
was introduced on the basis of her ex- 
tensive travels as the “Nation’s No, 1 
migrant”—Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

For the most part, the country’s First 
Lady confined her testimony to a de- 
scription of migrant camps she had 
visited. Many of them, she reported, 
were “deplorable,” lacking proper 
sanitation, food, and educational fa- 
cilities. But, although she thus focused 
attention on the problem, Mrs. Roose- 
velit made no specific recommenda- 
tions for its solution, other than to say 
that long-range planning for the care 
of workers after the defense program 
ends should be started immediately, 
lest a new migrant group be created. 

Only once was she more concrete. 
After listening to a preceding witness 
testify that her husband, a migrant 
electrician, was unable to obtain a job 
at an Army post because he was unable 
to pay a $300 labor union initiation fee, 
Mrs. Roosevelt suggested the commit- 
tee investigate possible labor racke- 
teering. “I think you ought to get the 
local union head here and have it out. 
I think it would be very interesting.” 
The Committee summoned the local 
union head who said the fee had been 
in effect for 15 years, Finding no evi- 
dence that the rate had been raised 
for defense projects, the Committee 
closed the investigation. ' 

For the most part, however, Con- 
gress was marking time in brief ses- 
sions, clearing the decks for the new 
Congress. While it did so, most of the 
talk on Capitol Hill centered around 
economy. Said Edward T. Taylor, 
Democrat, of Colorado, in a typical 
statement as two Congressional com- 
mittees began hearings on appropria- 
tions for the next fiscal year: “Every- 
thing that can’t be measured by the 
yardstick of national defense is going 
to be cut to the bone.” 





Alien Registration 

Passed by Congress last summer at 
the height of the “fifth column” scare, 
the Alien Registration program got 
under way on August 27. It provided 
that all aliens 14 years of age and 
older — including those who have 
taken out their first naturalization pa- 
pers—must be registered and finger- 
printed by December 26, 1940, at U. S. 
post offices. Aliens under 14 could be 
registered by their parents or guard- 
ians, but on reaching 14, the children 
themselves must register in person, 

According to Earl G. Harrison, 
Alien Registration Director in the De- 
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partment of Justice, the registration 
is now well advanced, Up to Decem- 
ber 6, 3,525,933 alien registration 
blanks had been counted. With three 
weeks of the registration period yet to 
go, Harrison had to revise upward his 
original estimate that there were 
3,600,000 aliens in this country. He 
predicted that by December 26, regis- 





Shall We Feed Europe? 


NATIONAL 


trants would number 
4,000,000. j 
Currently, Harrison is concentrat- 
ing on what he believes is the hard- 
est part of his task—registration of 
the last few thousand aliens who have 
not yet complied with the act. He has 
divided these into three categories: 
(1) those who may not yet know what 


more than 





IX months ago former President Herbert Hoover declared that 15,000,000 Europeans 


“are going to die” this winter “unless food is gotten to them at once. 


” 


Recently 


distinguished Americans formed the National Committee on Food for the Five Small 


Europe. 


war. 
question 
feed Europe? 
volved. 
ade? 


of policy 





What to Do? the moral issue 


will-less serfdom by mass starvation? 
feeding, would the NationalCommittee’s plan of sending only two 
week’s worth of American-administered food at a time keep Ger- 
man hands off the supply? 
remains. 


Democracies, to urge American-administered food relief for the 
37,000,000 hungry citizens of Finland, Norway, Holland, Belgium 
and Central Poland. Estimates vary as to the size of this year’s 
European crops and its food reserves, and also of the number 
of persons who will starve unless aided. 
tion that food seizures by aggressor nations, plus the war-time 
breakdown of transportation, will cause drastic food shortages 
for millions of European men, women and children. 
serious is the curtailment of fats and vitamin-bearing foods. 
There is no doubt that generous Americans would like to feed 
There is likewise no doubt that many Americans fear 
that by feeding Europe we shall be helping Germany win the 
Press, pulpit and public are split on the issue, both a 
and a 
Of course there are practical questions also in- 
Can and will Britain perinit this penetration of her block- 
Is it Germany’s policy to reduce subject populations to a 


But there is no ques- 
Especially 
question. Shall we 


great moral 


If Germany permitted the 


But even if these problems are solved, 
To give both sides, PATHFINDER 


presents, for its readers’ judgment, the arguments both pro and con: 


FOR 

@ These countries are not asking for 
charity or help from us in money and 
goods. Théy have the money with which 
to buy. All they want is to have the block- 
ade releasec so the foodstuffs can be secur- 
ed for their starving populations. 

e@ As the world’s most fortunate nation, 
we have a moral duty to mankind. We 
have never before hesitated to aid peoples 
overwhelmed by catastrophe—and this war 
is such-a catastrophe. 

e The hungry Europeans are millions 
of common people suffering for no sins of 
their own, who have always looked to us 
as the hope of the world. They are not 
our enemies. Yet we are even enjoined 
(Romans, 12:20), “If thine enemy hunger, 
feed him; if he thirst, give him to drink.” 

@ Relief would be conditioned on a 
German pledge of American supervision to 
see that food got into the right stomachs. 





Relief would end if the pledge were 
broken—and Germany would bear the 
blame. The Polish Relief Commission re- 


ports distributing “$851,722 worth of food- 
stuffs and 286,000 pounds of clothing—and 
(we) have Polish receipts for every ounce.” 

e Hunger is not remedied by arguments 
over what caused it. Besides, if the peo- 
ple of Europe believe the democracies are 
deliberately starving them, they may turn 
against all democracy. 

@e From a hardboiled viewpoint, we 
should only be keeping alive potential 
valuable post-war customers. Besides, the 
plan would help eliminate surpluses held 
by the government which are now an eco- 
nomic white elephant. 

e@ Even if the blockade of defeated peo- 
ples who were once allies is an admissable 
instrument of war, a starving Europe 
seething with revolt and hatred will be an 
impossible base on which to rebuild civili- 
zation. Not only for humanitarian rea- 
sons, but for the sake of future world 
peace, we should feed Europe now. 


AGAINST 


e The blockade is a British instrument 
of war. America hopes for British victory, 
and is committed to all aid to her short of 
war. To feed Europe would contradict this 
policy, since we should be helping to 
break the British blockade while Britain 
herself is feeling a pinching blockade. 

e Germany’s avowed intention is to 
wipe democracy not only from Europe, but 
from the earth. Present suffering in the 
conquered countries is the“price of their 
future liberty, since a British victory is 
“the sole remaining hope of freedom for 
these subjugated nations.” 

e@ Germany, which has seized huge food 
supplies from every country she has con- 
quered, could not be trusted not to steal 
this food too, and turn it to war pur- 
poses. German censorship, plus terror 
methods of the Gestapo, would prevent our 
knowing who was getting the food. 

e Germany largely created the food 
shortages. As conquerors, who boast of 
their own food reserves, they are respon- 
sible for feeding the conquered nations. 

e Britain would not consent to our 
breaking the blockade. To break it with- 
out consent might mean trouble between 
us and the power whose victory we wish. 

@ From 1914-24 we spent at least 5% 
billion dollars on European Relief. Food 
distribution now might entail even larger 
expenditures. Considering our huge de- 
fense outlays, we could not afford it. To 
pay for it from funds of conquered na- 
tions now “frozen” in the U. S., as some 
have suggested, would belie the very rea- 
son for which they were frozen; that is, 
to prevent their benefiting Germany. 

e Britain says the blockade is necessary 
to win the war and won’t lift it. Unless 
Britain wins, there will be no free Europe. 
American civilization itself may be threat- 
ened. To help secure the world’s fu- 
ture peace and freedom, we must not 
feed Europe now. 





is required of them; (2) those who ar: 
bewildered and frightened by an: 
contact with the government: (3) 
those who have, for reasons of thei: 
own—usually because they entered j| 
legally—determined not to register. 

To bring in those in the first two 
classifications, Harrison is continuing 
the nationwide educational program), 
which publicizes the provisions of th: 
law and stresses that no persecuti: 
of non-citizens is intended. Such not 
able non-citizens aS movie stars 
Charles Boyer, Charles Laughton, and 
Merle Oberon, and the Polish pianis} 
Ignace Paderewski, have been enlis{e:j 
in this program. For those in the third 
classification, warnings have bee) is- 
sued that failure to register might 
mean a fine of $1,000, six months j 
jail, or both, Harrison advises illeg:! 
entrants to register and thus avoid 
breaking the law a second time. 

~~ e—™” 


Americana— 


Name: In a contest to name the new 
million-dollar school at East Green- 
brush, N. Y., members of the Board of 
Education received hundreds of sug- 
gestions. After much deliberation, the 


Board agreed the name should ! 
“East Greenbrush School.” 
* * o 


Tough Luek: While a player was 
racing 80 yards for a touchdown in 
Fitzgerald, Ga., night football game, 
the lights went out. After deliberat- 
ing, the officials ruled that there was 
no play when there were no lights. 

Guards: Because thieves had been 
stealing turkeys from his farm neat 
Polk City, Iowa, F. A. Reichenback 
purchased 11 buffalo at a cost of $385 
to serve as “watch-dogs.” 

Draft Notes: In Syracuse, N. Y., 
Charles H. Lanasa, 44, a World War 
veteran, and his son, Robert, 20, found 
they had drawn the same seria] num- 
ber—856—23 years apart... In Aus- 
tin, Minn., draft board officials puz- 
zled over the case of a woman who 
had persuaded one of them that she 
was eligible and had registered. They 
thought she would be exempted. 

Slogan: In Marion, IIl., Omer Evans, 
Republican nominee for county com- 
missioner, ran on a platform  pro- 
claiming he was the “ugliest man in 
the county.” 

* i . 

Loot: From the supply depot of 4 
construction company in El] Centro, 
Calif., thieves removed: a 10-ton loco- 
motive, four gasoline engines, three 
miles of steel rails, four railroad cars, 
a truck body, and parts of a tractor. 

7 . 7 

Lesson: After showing his five-year- 
old grandson, Jack Breitenbach, how (0 
shoot a rifle in New Orleans, La., 53- 
year-old Joseph Frey handed the gun 
to the boy. Jack pulled the trigger, 
shot his grandfather in the leg. 
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WAR ABROAD 





Italy: Crisis at Home ? 


On November 23, with most Ital- 

s realizing the extent of the Greek 
fiasco, the magazine Regima Fascista 
carried a Significant article. It de- 
clared Italy would win in Greece de- 
spite “some improvidence and untime- 
liness on the part of the head of the 
seneral staff.” 

Few Italians read Regima Fascista. 
But those who did, realized that this 
poison-tipped sentence was aimed at 
Gen. Pietro Badoglio, Italy’s greatest 
soldier, who had reputedly warned 
Mussolini not to attack Greece this 
winter, Italians in the know expected 
something to happen. 

What did happen shocked the un- 
prepared Italian people. It was Bado- 
slio’s “resignation,” announced in a 
curt sentence: “By royal decree, the 
Marshal of Italy, Pietro Badoglio, 

ses, at his own request, from his 
task as Chief of the General Staff. . . 
\rmy General Ugo Cavallero has been 
named Chief of General Staff.” 

lo the Italian people, shaken by the 
Greek disaster, the news was im- 
ensely disturbing. Though 60-year- 
ld Gen. Cavallero, one-time Under 
Secretary of War and organizer of the 
Blackshirt Militia, is a competent 
soldier, Badoglio was something awe- 
somely special—an “Italian Hinden- 
a. 


be 





Badoglio practically reorganized 
the Italian armies, after the World 
War defeat at Caporetto, to bring the 
victory of Vittorio Veneto. It was 
Badoglio who in 1922 told the King he 
could disperse Mussolini’s March on 
Rome with a single regiment—but 
ise abilities forced Il Duce to re- 
call him from “exile” as Ambassador 
to Brazil to reorganize the Army in 
1926, Badoglio pulled the fat out of 
the Ethiopian fire, winning Italy an 
empire and himself the titles of Duke 
of Addis Ababa and Viceroy of Ethi- 
opia. Badoglio has been head of all 
ltaly’s armed forces for 15 years—and 
llalians felt that he stood between 
them and the overlording Germans 
1m they fear and dread. 

idoglio’s ouster was followed by 
similar curt announcements with- 

in two days. Gen. Cesare Maria di 
Vecchi di Val Cesmona, a quadrum- 
of the March on Rome, “resigned” 
Governor of the blockaded Dode- 
se Islands. He was succeeded by 
ugher militarist, Gen. Ettore Bas- 
who captured Santandar in the 
inish Civil War. And Admiral Do- 
eco Cavagnari was piped over the 
as chief of the Navy, to be suc- 
led by Admiral Arturo Riccardi, 
expert in combined air-sea war- 


is Italy cracking?” was the out- 
le world’s first question after this 
es of quick dismissals. There was 
evidence to rouse the query: 1) Ital- 


ians have got little from their Axis 
partnership. Italians died in Spain, 
but Spain now jumps to Hitler’s com- 
mand. Italy declared war on France, 
but Hitler denied her French terri- 
tory. Hungary and Rumania were 
Italy’s “sphere,” but Germany now 
dominates them. 2) The British block- 
ade has cut off 80 per cent of the im- 
ports on which Italy lived. Prices 
have gone up 40 per cent since the war 
began, and important Italian papers 
complain that the price of clothes is 
doubled, Macaroni and rice are ra- 
tioned at two kilograms a month, 50 
to 100 per cent less than Italians nor- 
mally eat. 

What most worries high-placed Ital- 
ians is the fact that they are caught 





Talburt in The Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


Visions, But Will Santa Come? 
between the German “devil” and the 
British “deep blue sea.” As the most 
vulnerable member of the Axis, they 
must stand the heaviest buffets of a 
Britain determined to knock one en- 
emy out of the war, And as Italy is 
weakened, she becomes less of an ally 
and more of a subject to Hitler. If 
Italy is about to go under, German 
troops would probably occupy her in 
self defense; if Hitler sends armed aid 
as a Christmas present, German troops 
would also probably occupy the coun- 
try. None of these thoughts were like- 
ly to stiffen Italian morale. 

As if fearful that Italian morale 
might be cracking, I] Duce’s hench- 
men whipped out a series of swift de- 
crees. The Fascist Party was ordered 
to intensify its activities. Farmers 
who hoarded grain instead of putting 
it in state storage faced a year in jail 
and confiscation of their crops. Sim- 
ilar stern decrees would punish in- 
dustrial laggards. More significant, a 
special communique reminded Ital- 
ians of their faith in Il Duce, and said 





7 


the shift in command would only “ac- 
celerate” Italy’s war machine. 

Those who assume that Italy is 
on the verge of a crack-up overlook 
one point. Mussolini is still I] Duce to 
most Italians. Unless they lose con- 
fidence in him, or suffer intolerable 
defeats, he might face many a crisis 
without facing a crack-up. 


... Italy: Defeats Abroad 


Less than two months ago, when the 
Italian Army surged from its strong 
Albanian bases into Greece, the most 
optimistic hope of the outnumbered 
Greeks was to hold the invaders near 
the frontier, or at least delay their ad- 
vance until the British could bring in 
effective reinforcements. 

To their own surprise—and to the 
world’s amazement—the hard-fighting 
Greek “defenders” completely turned 
the tables on the Italian “invaders,” 
By last week, after a series of smash- 
ing triumphs, the Greek objective was 
no longer defense. It was nothing less 
than that of driving the Italians clear 
out of their Albanian colony, and end- 
ing the war by sheer dearth of bat- 
tlefield. 

Fighting over terrain as difficult as 
our own Western badlands in mid- 
winter, the Greeks advanced through 
and beyond Premet, an important Ital- 
ian stronghold on the south-central 
sector of Albania. Next, they captured 
the prize harbor and city of Porto 
Edda, after the fiercest shelling of the 
Italo-Greek War. This port, which 
Premier Mussolini had renamed in 
honor of his favorite daughter, Count- 
ess Edda Ciano, represented a severe 
loss to Il Duce, since it had been one 
of the main entry points for Italian 
soldiers and war materials. 

But even this blow was dimmed by 
the Greek capture of vital Argyrocas- 
tron, Rome’s last air base in southern 
Albania, With more than a quarter of 
Italy’s Balkan colony in their hands, 
Greek forces chased the Italian right 
wing up along the Adriatic Coast to- 
ward the next Greek goal—the key 
port of Valona. Events moved so 
swiftly that the Athens government 
had no time, to take stock of the vast 
stores of war materials captured at 
Argyrocastron, but it estimated previ- 
ously seized booty at $10,000,000. 

Such losses did Mussolini no good 
at home (see col. 1), and encouraged 
his enemies abroad. The British forces 
in Egypt, which had been gloomily 
waiting for Marshal Graziani’s stalled 
invasion to be resumed, wearied of 
waiting and launched a counter-attack, 
In a “great raid” near Sidi Barrani, 
Britain’s armored desert warriors cap- 
tured 1,000 prisoners in a single day, 
killed their commander, and opened 
a blitzkrieg drive against Sidi Barrani 
itself. 

This important Italian-held base, 
about 70 miles.in from the Egyptian 
frontier, succumbed with abrupt sud- 
denness, wiping out the chief Italian 
gain in Egypt and leaving the British 
with a bag of 10,000 prisoners, Thus, 
in one bold stroke, the small British 
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forces capped Mussolini’s North Afri- 
can adventure with a fiasco, and 
forced him to postpone indefinitely 
his plans for an offensive in the di- 
rection of Alexandria and the vital 
Suez Canal. 


... Two Worlds” 


To 12,000 munitions workers in the 
Borsig arms plant at Berlin, and other 
millions gathered around radios, Adolf 
Hitler made one of his rare wartime 
speeches. Observers considered it a 
“pep talk” to condition German labor 
for a long war. But the speech held 
significant references to the outside 
world despite the fact that Berlin 
sources later denied Hitler meant he 
wanted to lick the whole world. 


Posing as the protector of labor 
against capitalist greed, Hitler told 
Germans, “Nowhere is the standard of 
the masses lower” than in the rich 
“have” countries of Britain, America 
and France. The “have” and “have 
not” nations, he said, belong to two 
different worlds—one of labor, one of 
gold: “We can never be reconciled to 
this world (of Britain and America).” 

“T believe one of these worlds must 
crack up,” Hitler added. “If we crack 
up, the German people should crack 
up with us. . ..If we succumb in this 
fight, that is the end.” But Germany 
will not crack, Hitler assured his fol- 
lowers. “We will defeat the entire 
world.” He blamed Churchill for the 
war, “For seven years Churchill said, 
‘| want war.’ Now he has it.” He 
blamed Britain for beginning bomb- 
ing of civilians. “I waited one month 
for them to cease this sort of combat 
... two months... three months— 
but now we are conducting the war 
as they want it.” 

Hitler did not mention his ally, Italy, 
except obliquely by saying: “We do 
not desire to achieve any successes of 
prestige.” 

A few days before Hitler made his 
speech, the British Parliament voted 
down a motion to consider peace talks, 
$341-to-4. Meantime, the air warfare 
which Hitler declared he does not 
want continued by fits and _ starts. 
Though Britain was free of raiders 
over several 48-hour periods, in be- 
tween the Germans struck heavily at 
London, Bristol, Southampton and 
other industrial and shipping centers. 
The R. A. F. in turn raided Dusseldorf, 
heart of the industrial Ruhr-Rhine 
district, three times within a week. It 
also smashed at trans-Channel German 
airfields and the U-boat base at Bord- 
eaux. 

With the Germans boasting they had 
100 submarines to harry British ship- 
ping “like wolf packs,” the threat to 
their sea lanes was one of the greaf- 
est worries of high-placed Britons. 
Over a 12-week period, British ship- 
ping losses have averaged 84,000 tons 
a week, twice as much as last year. 
Britain was reported to have ordered 











International 


A fruit stand carries on in a bomb-ruined 

London street. Sign on the cart says: “Hit- 

ler’s bombs can’t beat us. Our oranges 
came through Musso’s lake.’ 


60 C-2 type, 15-knot freighters to be 
built in the U. S. at a cost of $96,000,- 
000. In a Commons speech, Prime Min- 
ister Churchill promised that the 
Coastal Command would hereafter 
give more air protection to convoys. 
Britain’s war efforts on the world- 
wide scale were not confined to Egypt 
and Greece (see page 7), or to the 
Atlantic, where the merchant cruiser 
Carnarvon Castle fought an inconclu- 
sive duel with a German raider, and 
another cruiser forced the scuttling of 
the German freighter 7darwald, out- 
ward bound from Mexico. In Wash- 
ington, Ambassador Lord Lothian 
turned down Herbert Hoover’s ap- 
peal for sending food through the 
British blockade to German-conquered 
countries (see page 4). In London, 
Britain announced a 40,000,000 credit 
to China, backing up the $100,000,000 
credit recently granted by the U. S. 





...In the Orient 


From the Far East came the usual 
sound of words and exploding bombs. 
Source of the most important words 
was Japan’s Foreign Minister Yosuke 
Matsuoka. At a press conference he 
repeated in fluent English many famil- 
iar phrases: “There is no reason for 
the United States and Japan to fight. .. 
Japan is against conquest, oppression 
and exploitation ... we are traveling 
toward perfect equality between China 
and Japan.” 

More interesting was Matsuoka’s in- 
terpretation of the triple alliance be- 
tween Rome, Berlin and Tokyo. By if, 
he said, Japan was “honor bound” to 
fight if the U. S,. attacks Germany. 
But, he explained, all three signatories 
of the pact had to agree that the U. S. 
was the aggressor in such a conflict. 
Immediately some experts wondered 
if Japan had found a neat little loop- 
hole through which she could crawl 
if she decided not to fight for the Axis. 
In the interview and in the an- 
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nouncement the next day that Kan- 
ame Wakasugi, generally regarded as 
pro-American, would serve as adviser 
to the new Japanese Ambassador to 
Washington, Admiral Kichisaburo No 
mura, diplomats read signs that Ni, 
pon was ready to undertake new et! 
forts to reach an understanding wit! 
the United States. But neither 
Washington nor London were the 
any indications that the recent stron: 
er stand would be weakened. 

A new U, S. embargo on certain 
types of steel and iron goods was : 
nounced (see page 4), while in | 
don the British government ext« 
a £10,000,000 ($40,000,000) credii to 
China. Appeasement in the P 
seemed quite dead. And evidence that 
the new policy was having some «(! 
could be seen in the resignation « 

17 directors of the Japan Iron M 
facturing Co., largest such conce! 
the Japanese Empire. 

Meanwhile, words and bombs 
going off simultaneously in Thai 
(Siam) and French Indo-China 
dispute,*the origin and end of w 
were still shrouded in haze. Int 
mittent fighting between Siamese 
Indo-China troops continued along 
Mekong River valley, while both si: 
engaged in what they termed “r: 
iatory” air-raids. French  ofli 
called the situation “grave” and 
little hope for an immediate set! 
ment. 

Some neutral observers, noting t 
Japan was concentrating troops 
the Spratly Islands and knowing that 
Thai might serve as a useful land bas 
for a Japanese attack on Singap< 
wondered how much Japan 
working behind the scenes in Thai 
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War Sidelights— 


e According to reports from Athens, 
the wife of the German Ministe1 
Greece has organized the women 
the legation staff into a knitting cir 
that has already delivered more than 
800 articles—including socks, earmu! 
and gloves—to Greek soldiers at 
front. 





of 


e English “archie” efficiency was 
recently demonstrated when a G: 
man Messerschmitt plane was hit whi! 
flying at an altitude of nearly five 
miles. Air Ministry officials belie 
this to be a record. ; 


e Fascist party officials in Rome 
have ruled that radio listeners must 
stand while listening to broadcasts of 
Italian war communiques. 


® Some lucky Germans in Ber! 
got unexpected relief from the stric! 
German food rationing system whe: 
truck load of apples upset. Hundreds 
of fruit-starved Germans scrambled 
on hands and knees to salvage th 
coveted fruit. 

Germany and Russia have abolished 
God, but God is apparently more toler- 
ant. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





. 
Cunningham’s Comet 

Between now and Christmas, watch- 
ers of the skies should be rewarded 
by seeing the first comet clearly vis- 
ible to the naked eye since Halley’s 
comet flashed through the heavens in 
1910, on one of its 75-year visits. The 
new comet is Cunningham’s, first dis- 
covered on September 18 by Leland E. 
Cunningham of Harvard Observatory. 

By Christmas Day the comet, trail- 
ing a Short, stubby tail through the 
northwestern sky, will be only 63,500,- 
0) miles from the sun and 73,500,000 

iiles from earth. By early January it 

ill be lost to view in the northern 
hemisphere. 

Since 1910, 150 comets have been ob- 
served by telescope, The half-dozen 

sible to the eye were so dim that 

y trained spotters could see them. 
Comets are formed of gases and chunks 
of solid matter. They are not very 
dense, for, as observers can _ note, 
when the comet passes in front of a 
bright star, .the star shines right 
through it. .They are generally con- 

dered parts of our solar system, hav- 
ing regular orbits which sometimes 
take centuries to complete. If they 
were not part of the solar system, it is 
highly improbable that comets once 
seen would ever reappear. 

\s a comet approaches the sun, a re- 
pulsive force acts on it, pushing dust 
and gas in its head away from the sun 
to form the comet’s tail.t The force is 
probably the pressure of sunlight it- 
self, which on earth measures about 
one hundred-thousandth of an ounce 
per square yard. 

Some comets are gradually worn 
away by this force, breaking in two 
or disappearing completely. In other 
cases, When they approach close to a 
planet, such as Jupiter, the planet’s 
pull throws them out of their stride, 
retarding them if they pass in front 
and speeding them if they pass behind. 





Voiceless Speech 


One day in 1939 Gilbert M. Wright, 
inventive son of novelist Harold Bell 
Wright, noticed that if he scratched 
the tough whiskers on his Adam’s 
apple, sounds came out of his mouth. 
By silently forming words, he could 
translate the whisker vibrations into 
speech. With this basic idea, Wright 
invented an amazing gadget called the 
SONOVOX, 

lo use the Sonovox, vibrator buttons 
are held on the throat near the larynx. 
ecorded sounds transmitted by the 
vibrators seem to be formed in the 
user’s own throat. Thus the mooings 
of a cow, played through Sonovox, can 
be turned into human speech. Or a 
barber shop tenor can turn himself 


4 comet has three parts: the nucleus; a coma 
“round the nucleus, which with it forms the head; 
and the tail, 





International 


The Sonovox Restored Smith’s Speech 


into a Caruso. Caruso’s voice, vibrat 
ing through his larynx, would well 
from the user’s own throat. Sonovox 
was snapped up by the movies. 
Recently Wright gave his invention 
a new twist. He discovered that Son- 
ovox could restore their voices to peo- 
ple who had lost their speech entirely. 
How it is done was demonstrated on a 
national radio broadcast by John J. 
Smith, New York City newspaper- 
man, who has been mute since losing 
his vocal chords nine years ago. 
When held against his throat the vi- 
brator, powered by two flashlight bat- 
teries, transmitted a monotone hum to 
the place where his voice box had 
been. By mouthing words, Smith was 
able to translate the hum into his first 
speech in nine years. He did not even 


Science Facts 


YES of insects are made up of 

thousands of small facets. For 
instance, the June bug has 9,000 
facets in its eye; some insects have 
as high as 25,000. Others have ad- 
ditionally three tiny eye-spots set 
in a triangle on top of the head... 
@ Sound waves can cause chemical 
reactions, . science has learned. 
Super-sonics (sound beyond hear- 
ing, about 300,000 vibrations a sec- 
ond) can produce perfect emulsions 
and heat mercury. Sound frequen- 
cies of as low as 9,000 per second 
can speed up some chemical re- 
actions ...@ Said to be the fast- 
est climbing plane in the world, a 
new Curtiss-Wright interceptor can 
rise one vertical mile in one minute 
..+@ A deadly epidemic which 
raged last winter in the Florida and 
Bahama sponge beds has killed off 
about 75 per cent of the sponges 
Natural sponges are the interlaced 
internal skeletons of a low-grade 
marine animal, the sponge. 
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have to expel any breath—which he 
cannot do, since he breathes through 
a tube. Said grateful Mr. Smith, 
breaking his long silence: “You have 
given me back everything I lost. Thank 
you, Gilbert Wright—God bless you.” 

if manufactured in quantity, Wright 
estimates, his voice equipment should 
cost about $5. It will weigh around 


two pounds. 
0 


Cancer Chemo-Surgery 


Since he was 18, Dr. Frederic E., 
Mohs, 30-year-old Wisconsin Univer- 
sity research associate has been work- 
ing on cancer problems. For the past 
four years, at Wisconsin General Hos- 
pital, he has been treating cancer with 
chemo-surgery. Speaking on his meth- 
ods before the Western Surgical Asso- 
ciation at Topeka, Kan., Dr. Mohs had 
good news for some cancer sufferers. 

Out of 440 test cases on which he has 
worked in four years, Dr. Mohs re- 
ported, 93 per cent have been treated 
successfully. That is, their cancer has 
not recurred within 12 months of 
treatinent. 

The chemical Dr. Mohs uses to eat 
out cancer cells he calls “Z-108-A.” 
But his technique is the most important 
part of the treatment, he emphasized. 
It requires a daily miscroscopic exami- 
nationof a hair-thinslice of tissue from 
the cancerous spot. This microscropic 
control determines where cancer cells 
have been destroyed, and where to 
make more chemical applications to 
reach all the growth. 

In an interview for the Wisconsin 
State Journal before he left for Topeka, 
Dr. Mohs emphasized to the public 
that the microscopic examination tech- 
nique was the heart of the treatment. 
“Quack” cancer doctors, he said, have 
used similar chemicals, but without 
proper controls. Many of his patients 
had come to him jn advanced stages of 
cancer after supposed “cures.” 

Dr. Mohs believes that his treatment, 
properly given, can cure a high per- 
centage of the 25,000 a year who die 
from readily accessible cancers. It 
cannot reach cancers of the lung, stom- 
ach, intestines, glands or brain. He 
says he has not yet determined its ap- 
plication to cancer of the breast. 

a 


Capsules 


Gg To end the five-day hiccoughs of 
D. E. Sanders, Tulsa, Okla., oilman, ¢ 
Tulsa surgeon “crushed” the phrenic 
nerve at the base of the neck, which 
controls the diaphragm. It ‘was be- 
lieved the first operation of its kind for 
hiccoughs. With the diaphragm in- 
active, the surgeon said, it would re- 
cover from the irritation which caused 
the hiccoughs. Later the nerve will 
return to normal activity. 


@ The continents are not loose land 
masses that have slowly “drifted” over 
the earths surface during eons of time, 
exhibits at the Carnegie Institution’s 
annual Washington, D. C., exhibit 
show. Their evidence indicates that 
the continents have “stayed put” for 
at least 60 million years. 
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NEWS IN’ BRIEF 





DEFENSE 


Under Secretary: Congress creates 
new post of Under Secretary of War. 
Salary: $10,000. 

Billions: Agriculture Department 
economists estimate U. S, will spend 
35 billions on defense in next five 
years, reaching peak of nine billions 
in 1942, then tapering off if we are 
not at war. 

Air Tests: Second Corps Area re- 
ports 80 per cent of applicants for fly- 
ing cadets fail test. Most failures 
caused by poor eyesight. 

Hornet: Navy launches Hornet, its 
eighth aircraft carrier, built to hold 83 
planes. Estimated cost is about $40,- 
000,000. Eleven more carriers are to 
be built. 

Delay: War Secretary Stimson says 
mobilization of 96,000 National Guards- 
men scheduled for early 1941 will be 
delayed for lack of housing. Of 40 
army posts, “many as big as fair-sized 
cities,” 15 will be completed on time. 
Labor trouble is responsible for only 
one per cent of delay, Stimson says. 


NATIONAL 
Refuge: Interior Secretary Ickes 
proposes that U. S. make Virgin Is- 
lands “available to political refugees 
without visas, without diplomacy, It 
would involve no competition with 
American labor or business.” 


* * * 





Security: Social Security Board an- 
nounces 250,000 persons are drawing 
survivors and old age benefits under 
Social Security Act, with number in- 
creasing by 25,000 to 30,000 per month. 

Red Cross: Norman. Davis, chair- 
man, reports Red Cross has raised 
$21,588,000 in war relief funds and 
has so far spent $13,792,000, of which 
$8,306,000 in supplies went to Brit- 


ain. Red Cross membership is now 
8,250,000. 
Pay Raise: Chrysler Corp. and 


United Auto Workers sign agreement 
giving 60,000 Chrysler employees high- 
er hourly wages and vacation allow- 
ances, estimated to total $6,744,000 
yearly. 


BUSINESS 


Cash: Treasury figures show $8,521,- 
101,609 in circulation at end of No- 
vember—or $64.30 in cash for every 
person in the U. S, This is $7.43 per 
person more than a year ago. 

Homes: During 1940 some 7,000 
families began building homes to cost 
$50,000,000 in the Middle Atlantic 
States district (D. C., eastern Pa., 








southern N. J., Del., Md. and Va.), F. 
W. Dodge Co. says. This is the largest 
number of family-built homes since 
1933. 

Insurance: Total American life in- 
surance is approaching $117,500,000,- 
000, the highest amount in history, 
company reports show. They expect 
to pay $2,700,000,000 in benefits this 
year, with 63 per cent going to living 
policy holders. = 


PEOPLE 


Windsors: On fourth anniversary 
of his abdication to wed “the woman 
I love,” Duke and Duchess of Wind- 
sor land in Miami for their first visit 
to Duchess’s homeland. Purpose: a 


International 


The Windsors Visit, U. S. 


dental operation on the Duchess. Doc- 
tors report the Duke’s condition ex- 
cellent. _He visits Fred Snite, Jr., of 
iron lung fame, Mentioned as a pos- 
sible successor to late Ambassador 
Lord Lothian (see page 4), Windsor 
flies to confer with the President 
aboard cruiser Tuscaloosa. 
* * . 

Durbin: In Hollywood, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Durbin announce engagement 
of 19-year-old Deanna to Robert Stack, 
25-year-old associate producer of her 
pictures. Wedding next summer. 

* * 7 

Chairman Jim: James A. Farley ac- 
cepts chairmanship of 1941 Greater 
New York Fund, community chest 
drive. “New York City has been good 


to me. Everyone should pay an ob- 
ligation due his home town,” said 


Farley, 
* * . 

Lewis: “A second Marian Ander- 
son,” musicians call Virginia Lewis of 
Philadelphia, 26-year-old Negro ex- 
WPA worker, who sang at a White 
House musicale. She was discovered 
by same man who found Miss Ander- 
son, 


PATHFINDER 


Seeing Eye: Mrs, Harrison Eustis, 
founder and for 11 years president of 
The Seeing Eye, Morristown, N. J., 
which trains dogs for the blind, re- 
signs. Reason: she believes in “rc- 
tation of office.” 






































RELIGION 

Vatican Answer: Refuting German 
claims that_religious life in occupic: 
Poland is “normal,” Vatican paper cd: 
clares that Bishops and hundreds . 
priests are in concentration cam) 
and many churches are closed. 

a ce 

Japan’s Christians: Declaring | 
despite Japan’s “Home Rule” re! 
ious law, “I have the highest co: 


dence in native Japanese bishops 
clergy and workers,” Episcopalian 
Presiding Bishop Henry St. Georg 


Tucker announces $25,000 “good 
gift” to each of three Japanes« 
ceses from which American bis 
resigned. 


AMERICAS 

Martinique: Admiral Georges | 
ert, High Commissioner of Fre 
West Indies, is appointed by Vi 
government as virtual dictator « 
French outposts in Caribbean. 

Money for Mexico: Encouraged 
conservative tendencies of new MM: 
ican President Manuel Avila Camac 
20 American bankers and promot! 
offer to invest $100,000,000 in Mexi 
industrial development. 





EUROPE 

Wetter: Switzerland elects E: 
Wetter, chief of government fina 
department, to be president of nat 
in 1941. 

* . o 

Bank: Germans have acquired } 
jority of shares in the Yugoslavia G 
eral Bank Association, biggest bank in 
Yugoslavia, Belgrade reports. Shares 
were formerly owned by Belgians. 


* * * 
French Farmers: French farins 
will be reorganized on corporati\ 


basis, local corporations to determ) 
wages, working and marketing con: 
tions, Vichy decrees. Agriculture M 
ister will have power to “liquidale’ 
uncooperative groups. 


. o * 


Oil: German-dominated Rumania 
agrees to sell 3,000,000 tons of oil io 
Germany in 1941, twice the total 1!)4! 
Rumanian oil exports. 

eo ———————_— 


CURRENT SIMILES 
As spirited as the Greek Army, 
As rapid as the rise in the cost of 
living. 
As useful as the word “probably” 
the weather man. 


As faded as most campaign photos 
are now, 






* 





As overdone as all this harping 
the possible loss of our democralic 
way of life. 
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THE ANSWER IS— 





How much does Finland owe the United 
States? 


e After the First World War, Fin- 
land borrowed $8,281,926.17 from the 
United States for rehabilitation and re- 
lief purposes. So far she has paid 
back a total of $5,891.291.77. However, 
due to the speed with which interest 
charges mount, she still owes almost as 

ich as the original—$8,126,622.86. 


W hat is the Origin of the phrase, “Going 
to the dogs?” 


e This phrase is believed to have 
been derived from the fact that fierce 
dogs abound on the outskirts of many 
Oriental villages where beggars and 
loiterers congregate. Thus to go to 
the dogs was tto take one’s place as a 
beggar or worthless individual. 


* os * 


Does the Vatican issue its own currency? 


e Under the terms of a financial 

nvention ratified between the Vati- 

in and Italy in January, 1931, the 
Vatican state issues currency. Re- 
cently, new coins bearing the head and 

morial markings of Pope Pius XII 
were put into circulation. The Vati- 
in coins are of the same value, ma- 
terial and dimensions as the Italian 

ins, the only difference being in the 
minting, 


How long did the Dark Ages continue? 


® Most historians place the period 
f the Dark Ages between the time the 
estern Roman Empire fell in 475 
\. D. and the discovery of the pandects 
a systematically arranged collection 
Roman laws—at Amalfi, Italy, in 
1150, or a period of about seven cen- 
turies. The discovery of these laws 
| to a general study of Roman and 
eek literature which overcame much 
f the intellectual darkness which had 
me with the barbarians who had 
read over the continent from North- 
Europe. 


What is the origin of the old Christmas 
custom of youths kissing maidens when 
tught under mistletoe? 


® This custom appears to have 
ginated among the ancient Scandi- 
vians and it is supposed to be asso- 
ited with the death of Balder, the 
d of justice and the personification 
the brightness and beneficence of 
sun. His mother Frigga, after 
hom Friday was named, was the god- 
ess of the sky and she presided over 
ve, marriage and domestic life. Ac- 
rding to legend, the beautiful and 
ise Frigga undertook to get every liv- 
ng creature and inanimate thing to 
vear that they would not harm her 
n. But by some mistake she omitted 


mistletoe, which took no such oath. 





After many unsuccessful attempts were 
made on Balder’s life, Loki, the god of 
evil, fashioned an arrow out of mistle- 
toe and shot Balder through the heart. 
After Balder’s death Frigga made mis- 
tletoe a parasite plant and placed it 
under her care in order to prevent its 
ever again being employed as an in- 
strument of evil or destruction. Thus, 
the kiss under the mistletoe bough may 
symbolize the assurance that the god- 
dess of love and marriage will not per- 
mit the lovers to be harmed. Although 
there are some 20 different species of 
mistletoe, the one most abundant in 
the United States bears the scientific 
name of Phoradendron flavescens— 
meaning “thief tree that turns yellow.” 
lt gets this name or designation as a 
thief because it grows on other trees— 
most often on gum, poplar, willow, ash 
and maple, rarely on oak. The yellow 
in its name refers to the flowers. But 
at Christmas time mistletoe is prized 
for its green leaves and dainty white 
berries. 


* * * 


How can a soldier’s branch of service be 
determined by civilians? 


@ The branch of the service a sol- 
dier is in can be determined from the 
insignia on the left side of the collar, 
or on both lapels. The insignia for the 
various departments or branches are 
as follows: Infantry, crossed gold 
rifles; cavalry, crossed gold sabers; 
field artillery, crossed gold cannons 
with a shell; air corps, silver pro- 
peller with gold wings, horizontal; 





WORD ORIGINS 





Everyday words become as fasci- 
nating as fairy tales if we know the 
story behind them. Thus Pathfinder 
offers its readers a taste of tantaliz- 
ing ‘“‘word origins” in the hope that 
it will prove an appetite whetter for 
the full fare that lies in careful study 
of the words we speak.—Ed. 


Tantalize: To torment or tease. This 
word is derived from the French, Lat- 
in and Greek tantalus. The origin lies 
in Greek mythology. According to 
legend, King Tantalus, wealthy son of 
Zeus and father of Pelops and Niobe, 
offended the gods by serving up Pelops 
asamealtothem. Some writers claim 
the offense was revealing secrets with 
which the gods had entrusted him. 
Tantalus was taken to the lower re- 
gions and punished by being put into 
a pool from which there was no 
escape. The water was up to his chin, 
and above his head hung luscious fruit. 
Whenever he attempted to quench his 
thirst the waters receded, and when he 
reached for food the fruit swung above 
his reach. So when we tease by show- 
ing someone what they want, yet keep 
the object from their reach, we recall 
Tantalus, who stands as a symbol of 
tormenting and teasing. 


Il 


Adjutant General’s department, enam- 
eled blue field with 13 white stars 
and 13 stripes; chaplain’s corps, silver 
cross; chemical warfare service, gold 
crossed retorts; corps of engineers, 
triple turreted gold castle; finance de- 
partment, gold diamond; general staff, 
silver five-pointed star with shield; 
inspector general’s department, sword 
and pen crossed and wreathed; medi- 
cal department, a gold caduceus; quar- 
termaster corps, gold sword and key 
crossed with a wheel surmounted by 
a flying eagle; ordnance department, 
a bursting bomb; signal corps, two 
crossed enameled flags. Another way 
is by the color of hat cords: In- 
fantry, light blue; cavalry, yellow; 
field artillery, scarlet; air corps, 
ultramarine blue piped with golden 
orange; chemical warfare, cobalt 
blue piped with golden yellow; en- 
gineers, scarlet piped with white; 
finance department, silver gray piped 
with golden yellow; medical, maroon 
piped with white; quartermaster 
corps, buff; ordnance, crimson piped 
with yellow; signal, orange piped 
with white. 


> 


Does “tonnage,” when used in reference 
to a ship, mean the actual weight of the 
vessel? 


® No. The term tonnage may mean 
one of several things, In using it to 
designate the size of a warship it 
means the total weight of water dis- 
placed by the vessel. Thus, a 45,000- 
ton battleship replaces 45,000 tons of 
water. As applied to American mer- 
chant ships, it may be gross, net, or 
dead-weight tonnage. Gross tonnage 
is the space—on the basis of 100 cubic 
feet to a ton—available within ~—the 
hull and the closed-in spaces above 
the deck for the carrying of cargoes, 
stores, etc. Net, or registered, tonnage, 
the most frequent designation, is the 
space that remains after room for ma- 
chinery, crew quarters, etc., has been 
deducted. Dead-weight tonnage is 
weight of cargo and supplies that will 
depress the boat from its light water 
line to the load line, or, in other 
words, the weight of the total cargo 
that the vessel can carry safely. 


- * - 


What is the world’s record rainfall? 


® According to the U. S. Weather 
Bureau, the world’s record rainfall oc- 
curred in the Philippines in July, 1911, 
when 46 jnches of water fell in 24 
hours and 88 inches within four days. 
The U. S. record was set at Taylor, 
Tex., in September, 1921, where 23.11 
inches of rain fell in 24 hours. 

Eee 
REMEMBER WHEN— 

A pedestrian was a person who 
walked (now it’s one who jumps just 
in time)? 

Young couples spent hours in the 


parlor examining pictures through 
stereoscopes? 
“Death Row” referred to prison 


cells instead of streets-and highways? 
There was some question of Japan’s 
Pacific intentions? 
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BUSINESS, FARM 


Tenant-Purchase Borrowers 


Passed in 1937, the Bankhead-Jones 
Act authorizes loans to a limited num- 
ber of capable tenants, sharecroppers, 
and farm laborers so that they can buy 
family-size farms. These loans are re- 
payable over a period of 40 years, at 
three per cent jnterest. Since the pro- 
gram’s inception, more than 12,000 
loans have been made, and this year 
$50,000,000 has been advanced to FSA 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration for more tenant-purchase loans. 
This sum is expected to make possible 
8,500 additional loans. 

Recently, FSA made a study of how 
this loan program was progressing. It 
was found doing well. Up to June 30, 
1940, tenant-purchase borrowers had 
repaid 97.4 per cent of the principal 
and interest due on their loans. Not 
only that, but the borrowers had made 
advance payments of $196,765. This 
was more than eight times the total 
amount of delinquencies—$23,658. 

The FSA believes that this high col- 
lection record is due, to some extent, 
to the operation of the variable pay- 
ment plan provided in the Bankhead- 
Jones Act. This plan enables borrow- 
ers to make smaller payments in poor 
years and larger payments in good 
years, instead of paying a fixed amount 
each year regardless of circumstances. 

——_—_—_—__- 2 ———__—_—_- 


. . 7 
Arbitration Experiment 

The big, rich U. S. film industry is 
undertaking a far-reaching experiment 
in self-regulation. The experiment is 
to settle inter-industry disputes by ar- 
bitration rather than to take them to 
the courts—an expensive and time- 
consuming procedure. 

Unprecedented in the history of the 
film business, the step was provided 
for in the consent decree reached last 
November 20 by the U. S. Department 
of Justice and five major film-produc- 
ing companies. Under this agreement, 
okayed by a Federal judge, the five 
companies—Twentieth Century-Fox, 
Warner Brothers, Loews, Paramount 
and RKO-Radio—promised to abandon 
their practice of blind selling and block 
booking,+ which the government’s 
two-year-old suit charged were viola- 
tions of the Sherman anti-trust act. In 
addition, the companies agreed to set 
up an elaborate, nation-wide, private 
arbitration system. 

Hereafter, whenever a_ dispute 
arises between producers, distributors 
and exhibitors, it will be taken to 
the American Arbitration Association, 
a private, non-profit organization. 
Though the Association maintains a 
panel of 7,000 arbitrators in 1,600 cities, 








+Under the film producers’ system of blind selling 
and block booking, movie exhibitors had to buy mo- 
tion pictures in blocks of 50, sight unseen, else be 
unable to get any pictures from the producer. By 
terms of the consent decree, all films will be shown to 
exhibitors before they are sold and they will be sold 
in blocks of five instead of 50. 


Random Statistics 


INCE 1935, the U. S. Department 

of Agriculture has purchased al- 
most 1,000,000 acres of submarginal 
land in the southwestern Dust Bow] 
... @ Experts say that tractors will 
increase by 500,000 during the next 
10 years, thus replacing 1,500,000 
horses and mules ...e@ In 1939 the 
canning industry used more than 10 
billion containers ...e@ Since the 
first woman took the throttle of a 
Russian locomotive in 1938, 107,000 
women workers have obtained jobs 
on Soviet railroads ...e Soybean 
production this year is estimated at 
81,000,000 bushels, or 6,000,000 
bushels less than last year... 
e Though India is two-thirds the 
size of the United States, it contains 
only 200,000 miles of road, as com- 
pared with 3,000,000 miles in the 
United States. 








special panels will be set up for the 
film industry. These regional boards 
will operate in 31 film distribution 
centers throughout the country, and 
above them will be a three-man ap- 
peals board, sitting in New York City, 
which will hear appeals from local ar- 
bitration boards. Head of the adminis- 
tration committee of seven, which will 
organize and administer the plan, is 
-aul Felix Warburg, New York City 
investment banker. 

Both government and industry offi- 
cials believe that the system—which 
will go into operation next February 
i—will not only save the film com- 
panies thousands of dollars a year that 
normally go into court costs but may 
well show the way for other industries 
hampered by similar disputes to adopt 
arbitration, too. However, no sweep- 
ing acceptance of arbitration is expect- 
ed until it has been proven successful 
in the movie industry. There, it will 
be given a three-year trial without 
outside interference. 

A AES 8 Se ee 


Briefs 


G@ “The average man” lived more 
comfortably during the last decade of 
depression than in any other decade 
in the nation’s history, according to a 
study by Prof. Bernhard Ostrolenk of 
New York. Declaring that people 
“merely imagine that they are poorer 
. .. because the sources of their in- 
come are different,” he pointed out 
that while the population was increas- 
ing 7 per cent in the decade, much 
larger percentages were registered in 
th use of clothing, food, electrical ap- 
pliances, and other items. “Actually,” 
he said, “people have more goods and 
services than at any time before.” 


@ After an analysis of the stamp 
program for the distribution of sur- 
plus foods, the Department of Agri- 
culture has urged a $400,000,000-a- 
year appropriation to permit exten- 
sion of the plan to some 15,000,000 
people. At present, with funds of about 
$100,000,000, surplus food is being dis- 
tributed to 2,500,000 relief clients in 
202 cities and counties. 
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SPORTS 


Pro Champions 


Chicago’s Bears upset all the dope- 
sters to cop the National Professional 
Football Championship, One month 
ago the Washington (D. C.) Redskins 
defeated the Bears 7-3. In the champi- 
onship playoff, with these same teams 
clashing, the same figures were there. 
but the Bears had erased the hyphen 
and taken the 73 for themselves, lea, 
ing the, Redskins only the 0. This u: 
usual title game established two ne) 
records: (1) scoring — breaking the 
64-0 mark set by Philadelpha over 
Cincinnati in 1934; (2) financia!— 
$112,508 gross, with each Bear getti 
$873.99 and each Redskin $606.25 for 
his afternoon’s work. Moreover, the 
victorious Bears won the right to meet 
the college all-stars in Chicago next 
August for a team guaranty of $25,()U\). 


Basketball Rules 


With basketball now holding th 
sportlight, these timely tips on rule 
changes should help followers of th 
indoor pastime to get more enjoyme 
out of the games they see. 

Since James Naismith invented th 
game of basketball in 1891 there hav 
been few changes in the basic rules of 
the game. This season, however, ther 
are more than 80 changes, though th: 
majority of them are minor. 

According to Oswald Tower, co. 
missioner of the national interpre- 
tation board of the Amateur Athletic: 
Union, the 10 chief rule changes are: 











































1) Last player to touch ball befor« 
goes out of bounds is now charged wit 


miscue. (Previously a man standing ©: 
line could touch the ball and not lx 


charged with out-of-bounds penalty lh: 
cause he was considered out of bounds 
when he touched the ball). 

2) High schools can play only on 
3-minute overtime period in the event of 
a tie game. 

3) A disqualified player (four fouls, etc 
cannot shoot foul if he has free throw, bu! 
must leave game and allow substitu: 
to try it. 

4) Player gets two free throws wh 
fouled in act of shooting basket wheth: 
accidental, deliberate, or fouled from 
rear (old rule read: “if fouled from rear” 

5) On a technical foul, team offended 
gets ball out of bounds at midcourt- 
gardless of whether it makes or mis: 
free throw. 

6) High school teams must take a two 
minute time-out period in second and 
fourth quarters when ball goes out of play 
after first four minutes, unless _ bo! 
coaches agree to waive rest periods. 

7) Substitutes cannot run on the floor 
at random after notifying official scorer, 
but must wait until called in by referee. 

8) Scorers must notify coach and cap- 
tain of team when it has had five time outs 

9) To eliminate indecision on option of 
whether to take free throw or take ba!! 
out of bounds, ball will be placed on fou! 
line immediately after player makes dec- 
cision and the throw must be made onc 
the ball is on the line. 

10) Referee must hand the ball to play- 
er on out-of-bounds play. 
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- EDUCATION 


Subversive Influence ? 

Periodically, in various U. S&S. 
schools, there have been charges that 
Communists were exerting a shbver- 
sive influence. These charges have 
ropped out again in New York City 
and brought about an investigation by 
a State Legislature sub-committee. 

At the hearings, which continued for 
three days, the President of Brooklyn 
College (enrollment 14,000) and one 
of the professors testified on condi- 
tions existing at that institution. The 
professor, Dr. Bernard D. N, Greban- 
ier, said that he had joined the Com- 
munist party and that at least eight 
other members of the faculty had been 
active followers of the Communist 
“Party Line.” The President, Dr. Har- 
ry D. Gideonse said that when he ac- 
cepted his position in 1939, he had 
founa a small, well-organized minor- 
itv of Communists in control of the 
student government. As soon as he 
took steps to end the regime, his home 
had been picketed and he had been 
subjected to an annoying barrage of 
telephone calls and telegrams, night 
and day. Both of them testified, how- 
ever, that the Communistic element 
was definitely a minority and was not 
is strong as it had been, 

The principle opposition to the 
hearings came from spokesmen of the 
leachers Union, which was also un- 
der fire. They maintained that the 
proceedings were one-sided and an at- 
tempt to “smear” the educational sys- 
tem in order to cut state aid and thus 
decrease taxes. Moreover, they said, 
25 teachers—the majority members of 
that organization—who were cited for 
ontempt for refusal to testify at pri- 
vate hearings should not be forced to 
appear before a one-man board with- 
out benefit of counsel. 

When the committee adjourned, to 
reconvene about the middle of Janu- 
ry, it was understood to be ready to 
isk the legislature for $40,000 to con- 

ue the probe. On the basis of testi- 

ony gathered so far it had learned: 
here was apparently a small minor- 
of teachers who were Communists. 
But still unanswered was a far more 
portant question: How much, if 

v, were they influencing education? 


Too Many Schools? 


Major problem facing most of the 
proximately 1,500 U. S. colleges and 
iversities is making both ends meet 
ancially. These struggting schools 

ll find scant cheer in the remarks 

Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, president 
of the Carnegie Corporation of New 
1ork, 

In a report on the administration of 
the $130,000,000 trust fund set up for 
philanthropic purposes by the late An- 
drew Carnegie in 1911, Dr. Keppel 
throws in an aside that indicates 
more white hairs for harassed college 
presidents. While he does not discuss 

















International 


Dr. Keppel Raised a Question 


the place of higher education in the 
American scheme; his doubts are en- 
tirely practical, Says he: “There are 
in the United States far more univer- 
sities, colleges and other operating in- 
stitutions, and far more voluntary or- 
ganizations for worthy purposes than 
the nation can possibly afford.” 

Dr. Keppel’s conclusions: “In the 
years to come many of them are 
bound to disappear” and that the 
work of the Carnegie foundation is to 
aid in the “survival of the fittest.” 





School Shorts 


q@ Emphasizing the importance of 
safety education for children in school, 
the first biennial report of the Na- 
tional Center for Safety Education de- 
clared that the lives of 100,000 chil- 
dren could be saved’ in the next de- 
cade under a proper program. Teach- 
ing safety in the schools, inaugurated 
in 1922, has already saved the lives 
of an estimated 75,000 children who 
would otherwise have been killed in 
traffic accidents alone, the report said. 


G Approximately 1,000 agricultural 
vocational buildings will be built by 
the National Youth Administration, 
NYA Administrator Aubrey Williams 
reported to the President: Only the 
buildings will be built by the govern- 
ment. They must be equipped and 
operated by local school authorities. 


G When Yale University reported 
spending $9,593,652 in the 1939-40 year, 
with a deficit of $133,588, educators 
recalled that in 1727 Yale’s first deficit 
of £52 ($210 now) was wiped out when 
Connecticut granted it “the impost paid 
for Rhum” over three years. 


@ More than 300 colleges and uni- 
versities in the U: S., Canada and New- 
foundland with 70,100 teachers, have 
adopted retirement pension methods 
for teachers. 





WEEK’S AD-A-LAFF 
Wanted —4 men over 40— Neat, 
energetic, sales experience essential, 
but not necessary.—Ohio paper. 
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ON THE AIR 
Radio in Schools 


Among the numerous states now us- 
ing radio programs as an integral part 
of their educational systems not the 
least is Illinois. In 1938, when the 
tadio Council of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Schools began broadcasting for 
schools, a survey revealed that there 
were some 200 radios in Chicago 
schools and that 50,000 children lis- 
tened to the Council’s 75 programs, 
Today, there are more than 1,200 ra- 
dios in Chicago’s public school class- 
rooms, and the Council’s listening audi- 
ence numbers close to 200,000 students, 

To further extend the use of radios 
in Illinois schools, John A. Wieland, 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, has appointed a permanent 
state radio committee. Instead of set- 
ting up a program of its own, this com- 
mittee, according to Wieland, will “ac- 
cept from the broadcasters the pro- 
grams which they feel are worthy of 
immediate reception in the schools of 
our state.” Both the CBS and NBC 
national broadcasting chains already 
have well-established educational 
programs. CBS’s American School of 
the Air alone is heard daily by 8,000,- 
000 pupils in 200,000 classrooms, 

SS 


Best Programs 

Max Wylie, CBS Script Director, 
last year produced a book entitled 
Best Broadcasts of 1938-39, Last week, 
his 1939-40 version of the volume was 
on sale. His judgment was that Jack 
Benny produced the best comedy; that 
“Pepper Young’s Family” was the best 
daytime serial; that “The Lone Ran- 
ger” was the best western; that “The 
Chamber Music Society of Lower Ba- 
sin Street” had the best music contin- 
uity; that Raymond Gram Swing, Wil- 
liam L, Shirer, Wythe Williams, Elmer 
Davis, Edward R. Murrow and Major 
George Fielding Eliot were the best 
newscasters. Wylie also listed Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s address to the Science 
Congress as the season’s best talk, 

Oe 

Briefs 


q For the first time in its history, 
the British Broadcasting Company has 
introduced a cash-prize contest. It 
will give £100 ($400) each month to lis- 
teners who most correctly identify 
sounds made in various sports, such 
as croquet. With each set of guesses, 
listeners must submit stamps. In this 
way, BBC hopes to collect $10,000 a 
month for the British Red Cross, 











@ Band-leader Sammy Kaye has de- 
veloped something new in dance-band 
broadcasts. During his MBS program 
he permits members of the studio 
audience to direct his orchestra. Since 
the bandsmen are instructed to follow 
the amateur baton-waver’s beat ex- 
actly, the results are often disastrous. 
The program is called “So You Want 
to Lead a Band?” 
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The whole idea of appeasement was 
never before in such bad repute. But 
just watch the small boys work it on 
Santa Claus as usual. 


q 


Merry Christmas— 


OE again it becomes our pleas- 
ant privilege to say something 
about Christmas—to wish our read- 
and all the world a MERRY 
CHRISTMAS. 

To us, Christmas is that mellowed, 
hallowed time of the year when we 
minister to the hunger of the heart. 
Traditions and practices of this period 
of grace have emboldened the most 
timid among us to express, partially at 
least, our pent-up love for our fellow- 
beings by spoken and printed words, 
by acts of thoughtfulness and the giv- 
ing of gifts. Christmas helps us to 
make ourselves happy by making 
others happy. The spirit of Christmas 
touches the human heart as the rod 
of Moses touched the rock, and a foun- 
tain of joy and gladness springs forth 
for the family of men. 

We like to think of Christmas as a 
day of peace and truce when all life’s 
controversies and grievances are for- 
gotten for visible demonstrations of 
charity, jubilation and humility. Even 
Santa Claus, commercial though he 
may loom in some-eyes, is a spiritual 
figure which inculcates in the hearts 
of young and old the spirit of “peace 
on earth, good will toward men.” 

Never before was “peace on earth, 
good will toward men” so earnestly 
prized, so hungrily hoped for, yet so 
far from realization in so many parts 
of the world. Happily in our own be- 
loved country, however, the spirit of 
Christmas is so deeply grounded in the 
hearts of all of us it is safe to say that 
if Christmas did not already exist it 
would be necessary to invent it. And 
having it, we know what it has come 
to mean. We know we could not do 
without it. 

We know that in the years of youth 
Christmases are the glowingly bright 
and joyous seasons; that in mature 
age they linger in the memory as the 
dearest periods of the past. We know 
that while Christmas is the feast of 
Christ’s birth it may be, and is, cele- 
brated, or enjoyed by non-Christians 
the world over. We know that it is 
a period for helping our less fortunate 
brothers, for renewing friendships, for 
universal tolerance. 


Though the Christmas season was 
celebrated by Britons long before con- 
version to Christianity, it has been 








The Way It Seems to Us 


good-naturedly said that Charles Dick- 
ens “invented” the English Christmas 
so famous in song and story. It is cer- 
tainly true that he gave great impetus 
to the celebration and enjoyment of 
the feast, in the best way, by his dé- 
scriptions and stories. His Christmas 
Carol is the honored classic of the 
occasion, and the spirit of the season 
is beautifully condensed and express- 
ed in Tiny Tim’s prayer, “God bless 
us everyone.” 

So, may the happy memories of past 
Christmases come to each and every- 
one of you this Yuletide. May the joys 
of this Christmas be so’real to each 
and everyone of you that no tinge of 
bitterness, sadness or cynicism can 
possibly seep through to mar your holi- 
day. Instead, may you bear the torch 
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of real Christmas spirit to everyone in 
your own circle—family, friends and 
neighbors—to your fellow-men. And 
may your own Christmas be so full 
that there will be stored in your heart 
a sufficient reserve to enrich all your 
Christmases to come. 
MERRY CHRISTMAS everybody! 
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Fame’s Smiles 


ITH the close of the football yea; 

new names have been added 1 
the bright scroll of fame. Men lik: 
Tom Harmon of Michigan and Ki: 
brough of Texas A. & M., by kicki 
and catching, running and twisting 
little better than thousands of other 
playing the same game, emerge as 
heroes to be honored henceforth in {hy 
quasi-imperishable annals of sports. || 
is their names which will figure in th 
“Information Please” programs of fu 
ture years. Their children will 
through life hearing the question, 
the mention of their names: “Any ri 
lation to the great football player?” 

But those who competed and remai 

ed unknown have no cause to fee! 
gloomy. For every hero who is 
claimed there are hundreds of m: 
who are potentially just as good, o: 
better. Every form of competiti: 
brings out different winners, and ne 
popular games would mean 1 
heroes. And there are those who ne\ 
entered the game who should ha\ 
been at the top of the list had th: 
competed. Even those players | 
authors, or singers, or politicians) wh 
did not distinguish themselves this 
year may be fortune’s favorites next 
year, or the next year affer that. © 
the race track or cinder path, even 
everyday life, no record is ever so 
good but what some unknown ma\ 
come along and better it. 


The point is that all around | 
wherever we may be, there are m: 
and women, virtually unknown to t! 
world, who are really more able tha 
those who have entered the lists and 
won renown. In our communities, 
well as in our church yards, there ar 
“village Hampdens” and “mute, i 
glorious Miltons,”’ unknown to fan 
Fortune is fickle, and her honors, lik 
those of royalty, often go to the ar 
bitious, rather than to the deserving. 


Thus, there is no call to envy thos: 
who win renown. They have our ad- 
miration. But it is a case for grea! 
pride to know that there are as good 
or better, men and women all about 
us in this great country of ours as 
those who have made their names il- 
lustrious. 

gq 


Football players work hard to g: 
into the rose, sugar, cotton or orang 
bowl for the New Year. But the tur- 
key always makes the gravy bow! 
without even trying. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Bible Sunday 


A century and a quarter ago, when 
the young United States was mostly a 
trackless wilderness, a group of fledg- 
ling Bible organizations founded the 
\merican Bible Society to aid them in 
their mission of distributing the Holy 
Writ. Since then, the Society has never 
lagged in its object of making the Bible 
the best-selling book of all time. 

So that no one in the world need 
be ignorant of the Scriptures, the So- 
ciety has translated the Bible into 163 
different languages, and parts of it into 

ore than a thousand minor tongues. 
Once a year for the 
past 30 years, the 
\merican Bible So- 

ety has crowned 
ts work by spon- 

ring Universal 
Bible Sunday. 

This year, the 

iy fell on Decem- 
ber 8, and in prep- 


ultimate 


personal duty. 


ration for its ob- along. 

ervance, the So- 

ciety sent bro- 

chures to the pas- 

tors of 120,000 forcing 
Protestant church- 

s in all parts of to man. When 


1e country. In 
New York, special 


our efforts to 
treatment 





Sermonette 


cultural and rural 
communities pro- 
cannot see the duce more. than 


VEN when we 
outcome 
events we do usually have light suf- 
ficient to show us our next steps of 
And to those who 
conscientiously do the duty nearest 
at hand light is given as they go 
It behooves us, therefore, to 
maintain our personal moral disci- 
plines in a time when the concrete 
social solutions are not clear. 
we are ‘puzzled about ways of en- 
treaties between nations we 
can at least keep our word as man 
we are baffled in 
restrain 
of racial 





Washington, followed by: Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, New Jersey, Oregon, 
Iowa, Michigan, Nebraska, Ohio, Wis- 
consin, Wyoming, Idaho, llinois, Indi- 
ana, Kansas, Montana, Nevada, Colo- 
rado, Delaware, New Hampshire, 
North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Rhode Is- 
land, South Dakota, Utah and Vermont. 

At the same time, on the basis of 
the birthplaces of people listed in 
Who’s Who, Leaders in Education, 
and American Men in Science, he 
reported that the state which produces 
“the most men and women of great 
ability” per million population is Utah, 
while behind it was Massachusetts. 
Commenting on 
the belief that agri- 


of world their share of able 
men, he noted: “In 
actual fact, the 
agricultural states 
do not produce 
quite their share of 
the able . The 
manufacturing 


When states outdo them 


” 


tracting the able. 


Briefs 





the brutal 
minorities in 


observances were other countries we can at least see G On the*tve of 
held, for the day to it that our own country’s and the seventh anni- 

arked the 131st personal contacts are kept free from versary of the re- 
nniversary of the racial discriminations . peal of national 
New York Bible Rev. Dr. Ralph W. Sockman prohibition, the 
Society, and the Christ Church, Methodist, Women’s Christian 
1u0th anniversary New York City. Temperance Union 
of the Brooklyn. issued a statement 


But throughout the 

nation, Protestant Ministers delivered 
ermons on the eternal truths revealed 
n the inspired writings. 

In connection with Universal Bible 
Sunday, the Society made public the 
text of a letter it had received from 
President Roosevelt, who endorsed the 

ovement whole-heartedly. The Chief 
Executive welcomed the theme of the 
lay—“For the Healing of the Nation” 

and declared that its exposition from 
he greatest possible number of pul- 
ts was “the most fitting” way to cele- 
rate Universal Bible Sunday. 





States & People 


Californians -have long boasted that 
cir state was the best in the Union. 
paper filed with the American Acad- 
ny of Arts and Sciences in Boston 
by famed Prof. Edward L. Thorndike, 


New York psychologist, indicates that — 


their vanity is not entirely unfounded. 

On the basis of some 37 social con- 
ditions such as expenditures for pub- 
lic health and education, prevalence of 
poverty, literacy, and comforts like 
radios, Prof. Thorndike rated Cali- 
fornia first in “general goodness.” Tied 
for second place were Connecticut and 











deploring the in- 
creased use of alcoholic beverages 
since 1932. The statement declared 


that in the last seven years drinkers 
have consumed 9,565,920 barrels of 100- 
proof alcohol, 270,000,000 barrels of 
beer, and 450,000,000 gallons of wine, 
at a total cost of $21,503,048,000. 


@ Next March 2, the first Sunday in 
Lent, the 8,000,000 members of the 
Methodist Church in the United States 
will be asked to contribute $1,000,000 
for relief of Methodist missionaries in 
warring Europe. This was decided at 
the semi-annual conference of the 
Council of Bishops of the Methodist 
Church at Atlantic City, N. J. 





in retaining and at- 
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1400 ROOMS each with 
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Four fine restaurants oc 
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MARIA KRAMER 
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Under sunny skies, golf, swimming “sailing, 
surf and deep sea ‘fishing, tennis, riding, or 
restful relaxing on sun-decks or on spa- 
cious, luxuriant lawns dotted with palms 
and tropical foliage A paradise of dreamy 
content, or swank sophisticated amuse.nent 
at the Osceola’s Cocktail Lounge or famed 
Continental Ballroom. Luxurious appoint- 
ments and a cuisine for the connoisseur, 
An address of distinction wr your winter 


—at surprisingly moderate ates. Write for 


ft 

re 
booklet. HOTEL OSC E OLA, 
‘HOTE DAYTONA BEACH, FLA, 


California 
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Two GUESTS PREECE 


AUTO-DIESELE 


Master a real trade. Auto Mechanics, Diese! Mechanics, Arc Weld- 
ing, Acetylene Weiding, etc. Let us train you to be an expert Auto- 
Diese! Mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to you 
reasonabie. Learn on modern equipment with tools under ex: 
instructors. Real shop work. Steam heated buildings. 

board in our steam-heated dormitory. We pay your fare to Nashville, 
For free catalog write 


Nashville Auto-Diesel School, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tenn. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





Inauguration Forecast 

ERE is encouragement for people 

planning to visit Washington on 
Inauguration Day. January 20 should 
be fair and cold, if it follows prece- 
dent. At the request of the Inaugural 
Committee, the Weather Bureau pre- 
pared a report on conditions for that 
day for the past nine years. It showed 
that in six of them—1932, 1933, 1934, 
1936, 1938 and 1940—there had been 
fair weather while it had been wet in 
only three—1935, 1937 and 1939. But 
the temperature, steadily sinking since 
1933 when it reached 58 degrees, var- 
ied between 23 and 8 in 1940. 





National Gallery 

ANY art lovers have enjoyed the 

collections of paintings and sculp- 
ture to be found in Washington’s gal- 
leries, such as the Freer, the Phillips 
Memorial and the Corcoran. But they 
have been eagerly waiting the day 
when they would be admitted to the 
National Art Gallery, 

They have been waiting, in fact, 
since 1936 when Andrew W. Mellon, 
Jate Secretary of the Treasury, wrote 
to President Roosevelt, offering to do- 
nate his $20,000,000 art collection, a 
building and an endowment fund of 
$5,000,000 to the United States. In 
accord with the recommendation of 
the President, Congress, in 1937, ac- 
cepted the gift, appropriated a site 
on Constitution Avenue, and approved 
the establishment of a National Gal- 
lery of Art. And it will be a true 
national gallery, supervised by the 
Smithsonian Institution for the people 
of the United States. 

Since then Washingtonians have 
watched the progress on the $15,000,000 
modern building (longer than the 
U. S. Capitol, it has no windows, all 
the light being scientifically planned 
to bring out the true beauty of the 
paintings). Now the gallery staff has 
moved into the building and with the 
announcement that it would be open 
to the public about March 1, art lovers 
are becoming positively impatient to 
get in and have a look at what is to be 
one of the finest art collections in the 
world, housed in one of the finest art 
buildings in the world. 





“Statesman” Pete 


PEN season on squirrels in most 
parts of the nation has ended, as- 
suring Frisky and his furry pals an- 
other year’s lease on life. Voteless 
Washingtonians are also  huntless 
Washingtonians, but if ever they were 
given their rightful place in our demo- 
cratic system, including these two 
high privileges, they would be assured 
a full pack during squirrel! season. 
Although no census has ever been 
made of the capital’s squirrel popula- 
tion, it is safe to say that it reaches 








into the thousands and thousands. Be- 
cause Washington is blessed with tree- 
lined streets and avenues, almost every 
city block has a squirrel family or 
two, The many parks have hundreds 
of them, the White House grounds be- 
ing no exception. 

Because huntless Washingtonians 
are not allowed to slaughter them 
periodically, moreover, the squirrels 
in our town are friendly fellows. 
Some are cute little beggars, some are 
hoarders and some are diplomats with 
noticeable ambitions to be statesmen. 

Your capital’s ranking squirrel dip- 
lomat is “Pete,” shown in the accom- 
panying picture in the hand of George 
Klenk, a State Department chauffeur. 
Pete is a “special assistant” to busy 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull. When- 





International 


“Statesman” Pete With a Friend 


ever the Secretary goes across the 
street from the State Department 
building to the White House to call on 
the President, which is quite frequent 
in these troublous times, diplomatic 
Mr. Pete escorts him across the street. 
A park policeman is always on hand to 
stop traffic for the Secretary and his 
little furry and somewhat socially am- 
bitious friend. 
SS ————— 


Speaking Spanish 

HETHER it is an outgrowth of 

our “Good Neighbor” policy 
and the popularity of Latin American 
diplomats in Washington society, or 
whether Vice President-elect Henry A. 
Wallace started something when he 
learned Spanish while Secretary of 
Agriculture does not matter. The fact 
is that Washingtonians these days are 
speaking Spanish. 

Those capitalites who do not talk 
Spanish are diligently learning to do 
so. Interest in Spanish is at fever 
pitch; almost everyone is studying 
the language. The unusual note about 
all this is the serious effort being made 
to master the tongue. Classes through- 

' 
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out the city are full to the brim and 
even the Army is paying tuition for 
instruction in Spanish for many 
young officers. i 

This new interest in Spanish is by 
no means a mere fad, Nor is the Jan- 
guage being studied as another way to 
kill time. In fact, there is little time 
to “kill” in Washington nowadays. 
Even the women, who a few months 
back spent their afternoons playing 
bridge, are now doing Red Cross work 
or engaging in some pursuit allied 
with the defense program. So serious 
is this widespread interest in Spanish 
that it has even invaded the Soviet 
Embassy where Russian Ambassado: 
Oumansky is learning the languas: 
Thus, in Washington, if one hea 
“foreigners” talking now it is apt to 
some highly respected Americans wip 
have mastered the Spanish tongue. 
eg ——$$$___—_ 


By Auction 


OPULATION turnover in this tow 

of ours is terrific. Every time yo 
turn around, you meet some gover! 
ment worker, or Army officer, or a 
diplomat who has been assigned to 
new post, or run into some retired 
person who has decided he would lik« 
to live in the nation’s capital for a 
time. In fact, the situation has reach 
ed such a state that one Washington 
writer facetiously suggested recently) 
that a municipal coat of arms for th: 
Capital City should include a movin; 
van and an auctioneer’s hammer. 

All this moving in and out makes 
the capital good stamping grounds fo: 
auctioneers. Washingtonians flock to 
their sales to pick up something cheap 
or antique. The town’s most noted 
auction spot is Sloan’s Auction Gal 
lery. Sloan’s can trace its history back 
to 1891. Since then everything fram 
tombstones to a_ bootlegger’s mule, 
confiscated during prohibition, have 
been sold, but the bulk of the business 
lies in selling household goods. 

Other interesting sales are the cata- 
logue type. These come when some 
art enthusiast or dowager who has 
been collecting antiques and art ob 
jects decides to get rid of a life-time 
collection, All the stuff is catalogued 
and for a few days before the sale, 
people come in and browse around. 

Because of Washington’s history, 
some of these pieces have lots of tradi 
tion behind them. For example, we 
learned that Lincoln’s table had been 
sqid for $25. This interest in antiques 
has caused Mark Sloan, who now runs 
the business, to adopt the motto of his 
father, the founder: “The trash of one 
generation becomes the treasures of 
another.” 


Notes About Town 


RACTICALLY all the government 

buildings in Washington, especi- 
ally those housing any important de- 
fense activities, are now being more 
closely guarded. Employees are being 
photographed and celluloid registra- 
tion cards bearing their pictures for 
identification purposes will be issued. 
..@ The White Houe, which has been 
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closed since last July for the annual 
summer renovation, has been reopened 
to visitors... @ Many a sturdy Senator 
shuddered when he heard that a wo- 
man had explained the time-saving 
subway which connects the Capitol 
with the Senate office building by say- 
ing, “You see the Senators have to 
have it. They’re too old to walk.”... 
e When the books of the District of 
Columbia were audited recently, it 
vas discovered that $26,000 had been 
left over from the inauguration of 
President Benjamin Harrison in 1889. 
Interest on the sum has raised it to 
$42,750. Although the principal cannot 
be used, the interest will be spent this 
year to purchase fuel and clothing 
for the poor in the District. 

e Nearly every type of background 
can be found among the staff of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, ac- 
cording to head G-man J. Edgar 
Hoover. Out of the 1,500, five are 
former diplomatic workers, 35 have 
had experience in dramatics, 13 have 
done religious work, six were mortic- 
ians, 65 worked in automobile plants, 
108 were farmers, 35 were in aviation, 
and seven were business executives. . . 
e Trade: Dr. William M. Mann, direc- 
tor of the Washington Zoo, has traded 

kea for a touracot with the Bronx 
Zoo (N. Y.). We had to look them up, 
too, before knowing that a kea is a 
native bird of New Zealand which 
sometimes kills sheep by puncturing 
their flanks above the kidney, while a 
touracot is an African bird of the 
cuckoo family. ,.@ The U. S, Civil 
Service Commission has announced 
that fingerprints instead of photo- 
vraphs will soon be used for identifica- 


tion jn its examinations. 
——-- > +o ——___—_—— 

RULES OF THE “KNOW AMERICA” CONTEST 
The “KNOW AMERICA” Contest is open to 
il! PATHFINDER readers except employees 
r members of their families. 
ihe contest shall consist of 50 questions on 

e history and civil government of the 
( nited States and the Constitution. It shall 
in for 41 consecutive weeks beginning 
ith the issue of December 7. Two ques- 
ns each week for ten weeks and all 50 
juestions on the 11th week. 
\ Grand Prize of $2,000.00 will be awarded 
the contestant returning the best or most 
appropriate answers to the 50 questions 
ind otherwise complying with the rules. 
Contestants submitting the next most 
nearly correct answers and otherwise com- 
plying with the rules shall be eligible for 
the additional prizes in the order of their 
orrectness. 
in order to qualify as a prize-winner, the 
ontestant is required to send in 10 cents 
in coin ‘(not stamps) with each pair of an- 
swers or a total Of $2.50 with the 50 an- 
wers. For these remittances the contestant 
will be sent without further cost a com- 
rehensive treatise dealing with U. S. his- 
ry and the Constitution. 
\We cannot take into account answers 
Without signed names or addresses, nor for 
upons arriving unduly late or lost in the 
nails. By entering the contest the con- 
testant agrees to accept as final the de- 
sions of the judges as to procedure and 
final outeome. 
1 event of ties, additional questions will 
Submitted. In event of final ties, after 
two such submissions, duplicate prizes will 
be awarded. 
Do not decorate 
OT count. 
\ny inquiry, the reply 
iTect outcome of contest, 
owledged. 
mtestants may send in any number of sets 
duly qualified answers and each set 
vill be judged as a unit, but no individual 
may win more than one prize. If submit- 
ting more than one set of answers, the con- 
testant is required to keep them distinct 
by designating them “Set 1,’”’ “‘Set 2,” etc. 
Each submitted set shall entitle the con- 
testant to the treatise referred to in Rule 4, 
—- ann Cover for Questions and Coupons 
aate. ) 


coupons. Neatness will 


to which could not 
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HOME 
IMPROVEMENTS 


. . . 
Attic Living Space 

Builders have estimated that if all 
the unfinished attics in the United 
States were remodeled, millions of 
feet of extra living space would be 
added to our homes. So this week 
let’s go up to the attic. 

To get to the attic, of course, there 
must be a practical stairway from the 
floor below. Once the stairway is 
built, however, the attic can be finish- 
ed and put to all sorts of useful pur- 
poses, 

The amount of remodeling to be 
done depends on the use to be made of 
the extra space. If the attic is to be 
used solely as a storage room for 
clothing and furniture, the only other 
requirement besides the stairway is 
a floor, But if the space is to be used 
as an extra bedroom or as a playroom 
for the younger members of the fam- 
ily, there should be enough windows 
for good ventilation, sidewalls and 
ceiling should be either plastered or 
covered with wallboard, and lights 
and heat installed. 

If the chimney happens to run up 
through the center of the attic, don’t 
let that discourage you. Chimneys are 
necessary, but they do not have to be 
eyesores in an otherwise finished at- 
tic. One clever way to eliminate such 
an eyesore is to hide the chimney by 
building bookshelves around it, al- 
lowing a two-inch air space between 
the shelves and the chimney. Part of 
the shelves may even be inclosed as 
extra storage space for clothing, lin- 
ens and so on. 

All this sounds like an expensive 
and extensive remodeling job, but our 
builder friend tells us that if the aver- 
ave home owner knew how econom- 
ically and quickly an attic can be 
turned into usable extra living space 
most American homes would have fin- 
ished attics, 


Briefs 


e Sparks landing on the flammable 








roofs of buildings were the second 
largest cause of fire in the United 
States last year (largest cause was 


-areless smoking). One way to cut 
down this loss and insulate at the 
same time is to cover old flammable 
roofs with fire-resistent material. 


e A new heating plant has been de- 
veloped for smal! homes. Pocket-size, 
it occupies only about 30 by 45 inches 
of floor space, thus it will fit in a 
closet, providing the closet has an out- 
let to the chimney. 


@ New closets can be easily, inex- 
pensively built in existing houses, Use 
light wood studding and rigid fiber 
boards. Such closets should be located 
across two corners of a room to give a 
balanced effect. 
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BrAUTIFUL ENGRAVED Portrair OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


framed with original manuscript note 
written and signed in Lincoln’s hand- 
writing. Suitable for libraries, dens, 
lawyers’ and doctors’ reception rooms, 


or to add to one’s collection of rareties. 


Size 9 by 13 inches. 


PRICE: $22.50 


Money Back Ir Nor SaATIsFIED 


ORION BOOK SERVICE 


P. O. Box 781 Washington, D. C, 





THE ROOSEVELT YEAR 
ou $40.0 


OVER 200 PAGES 


400 ONLY Postpaid 
in U. S. 
PICTURES FORMERLY $2.75 


$i APM 
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A Rare First Edition 


An unbiasea, true account and photographic record 
and newsreel of Franklin D. Roosevelt's first year as 
President. Contains 400 graphic-action pictures, over 
200 pages of thrilling illustrations of the drama and 
tension that characterized one of the most momentous 
years in American history. 


Beginning with January, 1933, when our economic 
tide was at its lowest ebb, and despair and sufferi 
widespread, it carries you swiftly through the crowd 
days of the most dramatic year since the World War. 


The captions and running heads, and the short, 
pithy comments, make it quick, easy and pleasant to 
pore over these pages and live again this historic era 

1 the lives of all Americans. As a permanent record, 
as a reference book, as an album of historic pictures, 
it is unsurpassed. 


edition that would grace any library, re- 
of whether you are a Democrat, a New Deal- 
your @@iliation may be. 


A first 
gardless 
er, Republican, or whatever 


all illustrations 


Lithographed on heavy offset paper 
400 illustrations, 


clear and distinct Over 200 pages 
Over 1l-inch thick. Size 9 x 12 inches. Cloth bound 

thick, heavy covers, with silver-embossed title 
Published originally by a famous bookhouse at $2.75. 
Now, only $1.00 each postpaid, while they last. 


Publishers Book Service 
2414 Douglas St., N. E. 
Washington, D. C. 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Cookie Treats 


Good cookies and Christmas are in- 
separable. They meet snack and com- 
pany needs at holiday time. Here are 
two fine recipes—first, a delicious, 
crisp sugar cookie which may be top- 
ped with colored sugar, ornamental 
confections or fruit bits; second, an 
icebox dough that can be made up far 
in advance and sliced and baked as the 
need for fresh cookies arises. 

Sugar Cookies: Cream one-third cup 
butter and two-thirds cup sugar to- 
gether. Then add one beaten egg, one 
tablespoon milk, one teaspoon lemon 
extract. Next sift one and three- 
fourths cups flour, one and a half tea- 
spoons baking powder, one-fourth tea- 
spoon nutmeg and one-fourth teaspoon 
salt together and mix with other in- 
gredients into stiff dough. © Chill, roll 
thin, cut, decorate and bake for six 
or seven minutes in hot oven, 

Icebox Cookies: Cream together 
one-half cup butter and one cup brown 
sugar; then add one well-beaten egg 
and one teaspoon vanilla. Sift togeth- 
‘er one and a half cups flour, two table- 
spoons cocoa, three-fourths teaspoon 
soda, and one-fourth teaspoon salt. 
Combine with other ingredients, add 





2615. Vitamingefor your Winter wardrobe are this 
jacket, jerkin and bolero, all included in one pattern. 
Sizes 12 to 42. Size 36, 194 yds. 54-in. fabric, 2 yds. 
35-in. lining, for jacket; %, yd. 54-in. fabric for jer- 
kin; 1's yds. 35-in. fabric for bolero. 


2573. This skirt is both economical and easy to 
make, for it requires but a yard of fabric. Waist sizes 
24 to 36 inches. 28-in. waist, 1 yd. 54-in. fabric. 


2622. Here’s that all-important little black dress, 
cut on slenderizing lines to flatter the larger figure. 
Sizes 14 to 48. Size 36, 354 yds. 39-in. fabric. 


2585. For busy days at home, make yourself this 


Designed For 








one-half cup chopped nut meat and 
mix into stiff dough, Mold into a roll, 
wrap the roll in wax paper and chill 
for 24 hours (can be kept several 
days). As cookies are needed, cut thin 
with sharp knife and bake in 350 de- 
gree oven for nine or 10 minutes. 


Holiday Cake 


For those who have not made their 
fruit cakes for Christmas and the holi- 
days, there is an easy recipe for a de- 
licious cocoanut fruit cake: 

© Ingredients: One and _ three- 
fourths cups sifted cake flour, five egg 
whites (unbeaten), three-fourths cup 
sugar, three-fourths cup _ blanched 
chopped almonds, one-half cup but- 
ter, one-half cup finely chopped citron, 
one-half cup seedless raisins, one- 
half cup shredded cocoanut, one- 
fourth cup candied cherries, one tea- 
spoon baking powder, one-half tea- 
spoon each of almond extract and 
vanilla and one-fourth teaspoon salt’ 

@ Directions: Sift dry ingredients 
together three times. Cream butter 
and sugar together until light and fluf- 
fy, and add egg whites, one at a time, 
beating thoroughly. Next add fruit, 
nuts, cocoanut and flavoring. Then 








December 


2585 








Sizes 14 to 
binding. 


morning frock 
fabric, 2 yds 


attractive button-front 
44. Size 36, 342 yds. 39-in 


2609. Distinctively different, this simple dress with 
interesting details is the chofte of chic women for all 
day-time occasions. The pattern also includes a floor- 
length evening version. Sizes 12 to 40. Size 16, 25% 
yds. 54-in. fabric for street length version. 


2560. This very plain dark dress relies for interest 
on a smart new neckline, flattering to all ages. Sizes 
12 to 42. Size 36, 2', yds., 54-in. fabric 


2519. The season’s favorite jumper is this one with 
its sleek princess lines and pretty heart-shaped neck- 


| 
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add mixed dry ingredients, a little at 
a time, beating until smooth. Bake in 
greased pan lined with heavy greased 
paper in 300-degree oven for one hour 
and 15 minutes, 













Applesauce Doughnuts 


Doughnuts are always popular, and 
during the winter season they actually 
go faster than hot cakes. Many people 
serve them with apples or cider. But 
in this clever recipe you serve you: 
apples and doughnuts together, 

© Ingredients: Four cups all-pur 
pose flour, one and a half cups brow 
sugar, one cup applesauce, two egg 
four teaspoons baking powder, tw 
tablespoons butter, one teaspoon sod 
and one-half teaspoon each of sa 
nutmeg and cinnamon, 

@ Directions: Cream the butt 
and sugar together and add the beat: 
eggs. Then add the applesauce. Ne 
mix and sift together the dry ingred 
ents and add to mixture. Then r 
and cut with doughnut cutter and f 
in deep fat. Drain on brown payp« 
and roll in a mixture of powdered s\ 
gar and cinnamon, 


Week’s Hints 


@ Never use soft butter or lard i 
making pie crust—the_ shorteni 
should be hard and cold. 





@ To get the best results from elec 






2737 
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Size 16, 1%% yds. 39-in. fabric for 


for jumper. 


line. Sizes 12 to 20. 
blouse; 2%, yds. 54-in 


2737. 


just like her older sister’s 
yds. 35-in. fabric for dress; 


Now your little girl can have a jerkin dre 
Sizes 2 to 8. Size 4, 1 
14 yd. for jerkin. 


Our 


Each pattern 15 cents. 
Book, including over 100 patterns, is just 15 cents | 


Winter Fashion 






—only 10 cents when ordered with a pattern. 
Send for your copy now! Address the PATH- | 


FINDER Pattern Department, 121 West 19th St., 
New York City. 
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tric light bulbs, remove them and dust 
the glass part occasionally, At long 
intervals they may be given a bath 
with a damp cloth, but be sure the 
bulbs are dry before replacing them 
and keep the damp cloth away from 
all sockets. 


@ Save left-over griddle batter and 
use it for dipping chops, cutlets and 
so on, 


@ To make glassware sparkle add a 
litle lemon juice to the water in 
which it is rinsed. 


q@ Cookies should be cooled com- 
pletely before storing in a covered jar 
or box. 


q Best time to clean the egg beater | 


is immediately after using it—before 
the egg dries and makes washing diffi- 
cult. 





Needle Designs———_ 


Decorative Accessories 


6833—Smart touches of simple crochet brighten 
t girl’s wardrobe. Number contains full details. 
2691—Lovely motifs of flowers, wreaths and girls 
e linens a colorful note. Number contains full 
letails 





Complete instructions are included in each pat- 
tern, priced at 15c each (coin). Address Needlecraft 
Editor. PATHFINDER, 82 Eighth Ave.. New York. 




































Santa Says... 


This Year 


More Than Ever 


Folks Appreciate 


PATHF INDER 


AS A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


The year ahead is destined to be one of the most vital and interesting periods 
in all history. That is why the intelligent and well informed read PATHFINDER 
with a keener interest and greater appreciation than ever before. They know 
that only PATHFINDER gives its readers an impartial, close-up, inside view of 
all national and international affairs direct from Washington, the very news center 
of the world. 


You are enjoying PATHFINDER every week and know the inspiration, enter- 
tainment and excitement it brings. You know how helpful it is in keeping up to 
date with a clear and accurate understanding of everything important. What better 
guarantee could you ask that your friends too will appreciate the new and improved 
PATHFINDER? There is still time to make gift subscriptions if you mail your 
order now. Greeting cards announcing your gift will be mailed immediately in 
your name and without expense to you. 


A valuable and much appreciated gift, to your own home as well as to your friends, 
is a quality Buckram Binder, made especially to accommodate 52 issues of PATH- 
FINDER. And the cost is very litthk—One binder $1.25; Two for $2.25; Three 
or more $1.00 each, mailed postpaid. 


REDUCED 
Gift Prices 


5 or more subscriptions 60c each 
3 or 4 subscriptions 6674c each 
2 subscriptions - - 75c each 
Single subscriptions $1.00 each 


You can save money by including your 
own renewal at these special low Christmas 
rates. Subscriptions may be either new or 
renewal—renewals will be extended from 
present date of expiration. 
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PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 








I enclose $.. .. for which send PATH- 
FINDER to the following friends and greeting card for delivery on Christmas informing 
them they will receive it one year as a gift from me 













ADDRESS 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Mark Twain in Eruption (Harper 
and Brothers; $3.75)—When he died, 
Samuel Langhorne Clemens, one of the 
greatest writers the United States has 
ever produced, left behind a huge 
amount of unpublished papers. In 
1924, Albert Bigelow Paine used 
about half of these in his two-vol- 
ume edition of the Mark Twain Auto- 
biography. 

Recently, Bernard DeVoto went 
through the remainder of the papers 
and, after some careful editing, put 
about half of that remainder into 
what is essentially a third volume of 
the Autobiography. What emerges in 
Mark Twain in Eruption is a series 
of Twain essays, recollections and 
notes which effectively destroy the 
legend that he was nothing but a 
genial, sweet-tempered humorist. That 
facet of his character comes out par- 
ticularly in reminiscences of his early 
days in Hannibal, Mo. But for the 
most part, the selections bring to light 
a less lovable side of his character. 

As this book shows, Twain was con- 
vinced that the American republic was 
giving way to a*monarchy dominated 
by the holders of monopolistic wealth. 
He had a great contempt for many of 
his prominent contemporaries. He 
thought that Andrew Carnegie was a 
conceited windbag, and that Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was not only “the 
worst President we have ever had” 
but also insane. Others are excoriated 
with equal fierceness, Though it adds 
nothing to Twain’s literary stature, 
which is secure, this book should be 
read by all students of Twain’s work 
because of the revealing light it throws 
on the man himself. 


* * . 


Oliver Wiswell (Doubleday, Doran; 
$3.00)—Kenneth Roberts is one of the 
best American historical novelists. As 
with Northwest Passage, his Oliver 
Wiswell is another monumental work 
dealing with America’s past, It is con- 
cerned with the American Revolution, 
but from the British viewpoint. Ac- 
cordingly, it presents—through the 
eyes of Oliver Wiswell of Massachu- 
setts, hero of the story and a secret 
British agent—an unorthodox view of 
that conflict. 

Such revolutionary leaders as Sam- 
uel Adams and John Hancock, accord- 
ing to Wiswell, instigated the uprising 
among the poorer colonists simply to 
save their own fortunes, while the ma- 
jority of the colonists frowned on the 
whole thing. Moreover, young Oliver 
declares the Revolution was successful 
not because of American superiority 
but because of British stupidity. Wis- 
well has a long series of adventures 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and fin- 
ally, after the British defeat, goes to 
Canada to begin a new life. An excel- 
lent book of its type. 

* 7 











Embezzled Heaven (Viking; $2.50): 
In this novel, author Franz Werfel 





Miss Davis Plays an Evil Role (col. 3) 


opens his story in Vienna, Austria, 
shortly before Hitler’s invasion, His 
main character is Teta Linek, a bat- 
tered Viennese servant woman. In a 
series of brilliant scenes, the author 
portrays her life as a servant to an 
Austrian family. 

It is Teta’s idea that if she will dedi- 
cate herself to a bargain with heaven, 
she will insure her everlasting life in 
the hereafter. As her bargain, Teta 
decides to devote her hard-earned 
money to making her nephew a priest. 
When the family is forced to dismiss 
her, Teta decides to go and live with 
her sanctified nephew. After a long 
search she discovers him. But he is 
not a priest, He is a first-class swin- 
dle artist. So Teta joins a pilgrimage 
to Rome in a last-minute effort to atone 
her sins, On the way she meets a 
young priest who proves to be her 
peace and absolution. She salves her 
conscience by making him her heir. 








GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


ARIZONA 


Nickname—“Baby,” “Apache,” “Sun- 
set.” 
Motto—Ditat Deus (God Enriches). 
State Flower—Suhauro Cactus. 
Area—113,956 sq. mi. (5th in rank). 
Population (1940)—497,789 (four to 
sq. mile, 1/7 Mexican). 
Illiteracy—Native white, 0.3; for- 
eign-born white, 2.6; Mexican, 26.2. 
Wealth (estimated) — $2,178,000,000 
($4,378 per capita). 
Settled—1580. 
Entered Union—1912. 
Capital—Phoenix (Pop. 65,434). 
Largest City—Phoénix, 
Government—State legislature con- 
sists of a senate of 19 members and a 
house of representatives of 52 mem- 
bers, Represented in Congress by two 
senators and one representative. 
Governor—R. T. Jones. Term, two 
years; salary, $7,500. Governor-elect 
—Sidney P. Osborn, 
Products—Cotton, copper, gold, sil- 
ver, livestock, fruits and grain. 
Politics—In 1940 Presidential elec- 
tion Democrats polled 95,267 votes and 
Republicans 54,030. Electoral vote— 
Democratic 3. 
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MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 


You'll Find Out (R-K-G): 
ser and his dance band make thei 
second film appearance in a comed 
mystery thriller that is more harw 
than scarum. Kyser, playing himse! 
takes his band to a spooky old ma: 
sion to play for the birthday of youn 
Helen Parrish, and ends up by savi: 
the young lady from a dastardly p! 
hatched by three of Hollywood’s mo, 
sinister horror men—Bela_ Lug: 
Boris Karloff and Peter Lorre. 1 
proceedings, interspersed with Ky) 
music and the singing of Ginny Si 
are complicated by the hackneyed a 
cessories of most Hollywood ho: 
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Kay Ky- 
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\ 
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i 


opuses—sliding panels, secret passave- 


ways and medieval armor plat 


which are more bewildering than ter- 


rifying. 


a * . 


Duley (M-G-M): 


As the exasperai- 


ing but lovable “dumb Dora” who in- 
variably does the wrong thing whil 


trying to be helpful, Ann Sothe 


wrings as much comedy as possil|: 


out of her ancient part. In this thir 


screen version of the 1921 Kaufman- 


only 
those with 


Connelly farce, 
movie-goers (or 


the youngest 
short 


memories) will find surprise or sus- 


pense, 


For, unfortunately, the oft- 


told tale is too threadbare for the cap- 


able cast to rescue. 


* * o 


The Letter (Warner Brothers): [n 
this superb re-make of the Somerse! 
Maugham melodrama, Bette Davis gets 
the evil role of the revengeful English 


matron. The story of love and hate « 


a Singapore rubber plantation may ! 
too grimly morbid for some tastes, bu! 


everything about it—from Willia: 


Wyler’s direction and Howard Koch's 
script to the rich acting of Gale Son- 


dergaard, James Stephenson and H: 
bert Marshall—is first-rate, Bett 
leave the kiddies at home. 


* * 


Too Many Girls (R-K-O): Against a 


background of college 
campus high-jinks, the tuneful mus 
of the Rodgers-Hart team is sung a! 
danced to with agreeable enthusias 
by virtually the same fine cast tha 
presented it on Broadway last seaso! 


football and 


Simple and unpretentious, “Too Man) 


Girls” tells a light-hearted story 
the pretty heiress and her four foo! 


ball-playing bodyguards who invade ° 


small Western college—with amusi! 
results. Lucille Ball and Richard Car! 
son are starred, 


BOOKS 





We can secure for you any America: 


book or magazine in print. Just send | 


check or money-order to cover the regular 


retail price. If price is unknown, send * 
and we will refund the difference, if a1 


We pay postage anywhere in the U. 5 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D, C.—Adv. 
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NEW U. S. BASES— 


(Continued from page 4) 


pair facilities at Port Royal for the 
joint use of Britain and the United 
States, as well as for common use of 
airfields by planes of both nations. 

e Antigua: Along with existing na- 
val and air stations at Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands, a base at Antigua 
makes it possible for the Navy to con- 
trol the eastern entrances to the Carib- 
bean. At the small island of Antigua, 
the United States has acquired a three- 
square-mile stretch of deep water in 
Parham Sound, suitable for warships 
ind seaplanes. Though the island 
measures Only 54 miles in circumfer- 
ence, it has no trees or rivers, and 
would make an excellent air base, 

e St. Lucia: Despite its breath-tak- 





almost landlocked (except for one en- 
trance into the Caribbean and another 
into the South Pacific), it is easy to 
defend and thus affords safe anchor- 
age for any type of naval vessel. If the 
United States obtains the sites it wants, 
Trinidad may turn out to be the strong- 
est base in the Caribbean. 

© British Guiana: Unlike the other 
bases, British Guiana is not an island, 
but an integral part of the South Amer- 
ican mainland, For that reason, it 
takes on a special importance in hemi- 
sphere defense. It stands only 1,450 
miles from the Brazilian “bulge”—less 
than any base that a hostile power 
could establish in Africa. Thus, for 
the first time, armed forces of the 
United States are closer to South 
American trouble zones than any ag- 
gressor can hope to get, short of actual 





ng beauty, this little island 200 miles 
from Antigua is a natural fortress of 
ountains which rise 3,000 to 4,000 
eet straight out of the sea. Though its 
ny harbor can handle only the small- 
st ships, St. Lucia is valuable as a 
iplane base, and the United States 
is leased 120 acres at Gros Inlet Bay 
r this purpose, Like the base at An- 
ligua, the St. Lucia facilities will help 
0 bottle up one of the few remaining 
gaps in the Caribbean defenses. 

e Trinidad: While an agreement 

as apparently reached with loca’ 
uthorities for a site on the southern 
“anchor” of the defense chain, it was 
not published along with the others, 
since it had not yet won approval in 
London, But when the agreement is 
signed, experts believe it will grant 
the United States naval rights in the 
Gulf of Paria—one of the best harbors 
in the entire Caribbean area. 

Sixty miles long and 30 miles wide, 
the Gulf is vast enough to hold all the 
navies of the world. Because it is 


} 


International 


View of Port of St. John On the Caribbean Island of Antigua 


invasion. In the event of such in- 
vasion, the nearness of the British 
Guiana base would give the U. S. de- 
fending forces a distinct advantage. 

If necessary, American ships based 
at British Guiana could cut the sea 
lanes from Europe and Africa to all 
of South America, thus making it ex- 
tremely difficult for an enemy to 
transport troops. 

For the time being, the Navy’s plans 
for British Guiana include only two 
air bases—a seaplane base on the west 
bank of the mouth of the Essequibo 
River, and a patrol plane squadron 
base 25 miles up the river Demerara. 
Together with the big naval base to be 
obtained at Trinidad, these bases will 
at last enable the United States to 
breathe easier about possible trouble 
in South America. They complete the 
“ring of steel” which naval men have 
dreamed of for as far back as the 
Navy can remember—and make Amer- 
ica secure for as far into the future as 
present-day eyes can see. 











Start New Year Right 





Preserve Your 1941 
Copies of PATHFINDER 
in This Quality Buckram Binder 


Here_is the binder for which our readers 
have been waiting. rhe new binder illus- 
trated above was made especially for PATH- 
FINDER by one of the largest manufacturers 
in America. It is light-weight yet durable— 


made of the 
ing It is roomy, 


best quality green buckram bind- 


flat-opening easily accom- 


modates 52 complete issue No cutting, no 
trimming, no holes to punch just slip each 
copy into place, easily and quickly, and its 
there to stay. It is valuable for the orderly 
arranging and preserving of your copies of 
PATHFINDER for future reference and insur- 
ing against lost, mislaid or borrowed copies. 


ideal Christmas Gift 


This hardy binder will enable vou to refer 
instantly to all back issues and thus keep 
vour ‘‘world reference librar’ which PATH- 
FINDER really is, at your instant service, The 
price—which represents cost t us in quan- 
tities is $1.25 for on binder; 82.25 for 
two; $3.00 for three, postpaid, Mail your 


order today to 


PATHFINDER - - Washington, D. C. 





The best of reading for the whole family—man, 
woman and child—at savings up to 50%. No great- 
er bargain ever offered. You see these famous 
magazines in the best of homes. Take your pick 
any THREE in addition to PATHFINDER for 
$2.00, or any TWO in additioh to PATHFINDER 
for $1.60. Put an X before the TWO or THREE 
magazines you choose. 


—American Boy, 1 yr. —Modern Romances, 1 yr. 
-American Girl, 8 mos. -—Modern Screen, 1 yr. 
—American Fruit Grower,—Motion Picture 





2 yrs. Magazine, 1 yr. 
—American Poultry Jnl. —National Sportsman, 
2 yrs. 2 yrs. 
—Breeder’s Gazette, —Open Road (Boys) 1 yr. 
2 yrs. —Parent’s Magazine, 


6 mos, 
—Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 
—Science and 
Discovery, 1 yr. 


—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. 
—Christian Herald, 
6 mos. 
—Fact Digest, 1 yr. 
—Farm Journal and —Scereenland, 1 yr. 
Farmer’s Wife, 2 yrs. —Silver Screen, 1 yr. 
—Flower Grower, 6 mos.—Sports Afield, 1 yr. 
-Home Arts Needlecraft, —Successful Farming, 


2 yrs. 2 yrs 
—Household Mac, 2 yrs. -—~True Confessions, 1 yr. 
—Hunting & Fishing, —True Experiences, 1 yr. 


2 yrs. —True Romances, | yr. 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 
Clip this offer. Mail with $2.00 if you've checked 
THREE magazines or with $1.60 if you’ve checked 
TWO magazines. No change or substitution per- 
mitted and magazines must all go to one address. 


PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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PASTIME and SMILES 





What Is It? 


Luke had it before, Paul had it 
behind, 

Matthew never had it at all. 

All girls have it once, 

Boys cannot have it. 


Mrs. Mulligan had it twice in 
succession, 

Dr. Lowell had it before and 
behind, 


And he had it twice as bad behind 
as before. 


Now, can you say, right off, just 
what it is? No, it is not some dis- 
ease or condition. But in case you 
have to give up, after reading this 
far—it’s just the letter “L.” 


Checker Trick 


Someone is asked to take a handful 
of checkers and count them to see 
whether they are odd or even. When 
he has found out the number, which 
he keeps to himself, have him throw 
the checkers into a hat. 

Now the performer announces that 
he will place in the hat a certain num- 
ber of chéckers so that the total num- 
ber of checkers in the hat will be the 
reverse of the first number, regard- 
less of whether it was odd or even. 
Secret of the trick, of course, is this: 
the performer has simply to place an 





Letter-Writing 





Write Friend-Winning Letters 


Stalled! Half a dozen attempts to write a letter 
and each one seems duller than the last. 

Writing a sparkling letter—one that will make him 
Say ‘‘What a personality’’—isn’t so hard. The differ- 
ences between good and poor letters are little ones. 

Just by dropping stuffy ‘‘Well’s’’ and ‘I wish to 
say’s’’ you find that you’ve taken a dead weight from 
your thoughts. 

You start more easily, more gaily: ‘‘Does this note 
catch you between parties? We're expecting exciting 
tales about your trip. So don’t let us down.” 

Our 32-page booklet gives many helpful sample 
letters for your social and business correspondence. 
Has pointers on English, vocabulary, letter etiquette, 
topics to write about. 











Send 15c in coins for your copy of “Good Let- 
ter-Writing Made Easy” to PATHFINDER HOME 
SERVICE, 635 Sixth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


-_— following booklets are also available at 15c 
each. 


No. 108—‘‘Making Plants and Flowers Grow 


No. 168—‘‘Etiquette: The Correct Thing To Do.”’ 





odd number of checkers in the hat. 
An odd number added, to an even 
number makes an odd number, and an 
odd number added to an odd number 
makes an even number. . 

After the performer drops his check- 
ers into the hat, he asks the spectator 
what his original number was-—odd 
or even. 
performer dumps all the checkers out 
on the table and counts them openly. 

Buttons, coins, etc., may be used in 
place of checkers. And more wonder- 
ment is created by using four or more 
hats at the same time. 





Brain Teaser 

The following interesting problem 
was contributed by P. F. Pool of Aller- 
ton, Ill.: A boy, working in a filling 
station and anxious to make a little 
extra Christmas money, sold radiator 
alcohol from a full five-gallon can, 
one quart at a time, and after each sale 
added one quart of water to make the 
can full again for the next sale, After 
making 10 sales of one quart each, he 
sold the full five-gallon can to another 
station owner. The purchaser soon 
discovered that the alcohol was not 
full-strength and threatened to have 
the boy arrested for selling diluted 
alcohol. After the boy had explained 
just what he had done, the man took 
pity on him and offered to forget 
bringing charges if he would figure up 
just how much water had been in the 
can that he purchased and refunded 
accordingly. Presuming that the wa- 
ter and alcohol had become thorough- 
ly mixed before each sale, can you fig- 
ure the amount of water that was in 
the five-gallon can aft-r the 10 one- 
quart sales? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The tank 
would contain 56.16 gallons of oil. 
$$$ $$$ 
Smiles 


Army Sergeant—Have you any pre- 
ference? 








Draftee—Yes, sir. 

Army Sergeant—What would you 
like to be? 

Draftee—An ex-service man with a 


pension, 

Hubby (on hearing burglars in the 
house)—Sh-h, dear, This is going to 
be a battle of brains. 

Wifey—How brave of you, dear, to 
fight unarmed. 

Gladys—You’ve been the informa- 
tion clerk here for some time now; 
where do all the bugs go in the win- 
ter? 

Ben—Search me. 

Gladys 
to know. 





Doctor—How is the boy who swal- 
lowed the half-dollar? 
Nurse—No change yet, Doctor. 


Upon getting his reply, the 


No, thanks—I just wanted . 


PATHFINDER 





Grumbler—I never can find a thing in 
this house. I would certainly like to known 
where my hat went. 

Mrs. G.—So would I. You weren’t wear- 
ing it when you came home last night. 


Furious Female —This. vanishing 
cream is a fake! 
Druggist—What do you mean? 
Furious Female—I’ve been using it 
on my nose for two weeks and it is 
just as long as it ever was. 





Bob—It says here in the paper that 
in Africa a single spearhead will often 
purchase a wife. 

Carrie—That’s nothing, I know of 
plenty of instances in this country 
where a bonehead got one. 


Mrs. Dinocan —I wonder if you 
would be so kind as to weigh this 
package for me? 

Butcher—Why, certainly; it weighs 
exactly three and a quarter pounds. 

Mrs. Dinocan—Thank you; it con- 
tains the bones you sent me in that 
four-pound roast yesterday. 


Alford — I certainly have been 
pinched for mon ately. 
Tubby—What a strange way of 


getting it. My wife kisses me when she 
wants money, 





NAME O’HOWLS 





In the congregation of the Meth- 
odist Church at Frankfort, Kans., are: 
a STARR, a number of SHEPARDS, 
several CROOKS and three WEIS men. 


H. J. SHARP is a music teacher in 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


A, PLANT owns greenhouses and 
sells plants and shrubs in Salem, Ore. 


Frank WAGONBACK, Charles 
THIRTYACRE and Fred GOODEPAS- 
TURE are farmers near Oakville, Ia. 


Mr. SPRINKLER and Mr. SOPP 
work for the Los Angeles water de- 
partment. 


Erna LATE and Angela EARLY 


used to teach at Brandywine High 
School in Southern Maryland, 


D. K. HOGG is a dentist in Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 
Dr. BRIDEGROOM, Dr. HUSBAND 


and Dr. BLESSING are physicians in 
Evanston, Ill. 
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HOBBIES 


OLLECTORS who want. their 
Christmas mail stamped with 
Yuletide names are making heavy de- 
mands this year on the postmasters at 
Santa Claus, Ind., and Bethlehem, 
Conn, At Santa Claus, Ind., the post- 
master has doubled floor space by 
adding half of the town’s general store. 
\{t Bethlehem, Conn., the postmaster 
is added a special green cachet to all 
Christmas mail, 





Here is a suggestion for a delightful 
hobby contributed by our old friend 
Grenville Kleiser. It will give you 
pleasurable relaxation at home arrd at 
he same time render useful service 

making happy the lives of others 
ss fortunate. This hobby consists 
of putting together, in attractive form, 
“cheer-up” letters, of 12 or more pages 
each, On these pages paste interesting 
ems, pictures, cartoons and oddities, 
culled from newspapers, magazines, 
the funnies” and other’ sources. 

hen the letters are ready you mail 
em to hospitals, homes for the aged 
nd to shut-ins generally. Not only 

ill the planning and making of these 

heer-up” letters give you something 

divert your mind from introspec- 
but the good they will do is in- 
imable. 


Apparently the collecting of cam- 
paign buttons is not among the most 
ecent of hobbies. A writer for Mun- 
ey’s Magazine had this to say about 

back in 1896: 


The manufacturers of these chaste 
ornaments have embraced the oppor- 
unity of the present political excite- 
ment, and have so flooded the markets 

th their delectable productions that 
the button fad has flourished as never 
before The faddish public has 
eized with enthusiasm upon buttons 
epresenting, or supposed to represent, 

ll sorts and conditions of mundane 
ffairs. In New York, at least, 50 per 
cent of the men one meets upon the 
lighway bear in their coat lapels 
mall disks embellished with strange 
designs. It is somewhat startling to 
neet a friend and, stopping him, to 
find the words “Talk quick” or “This 
is my busy day” staring one in the 
face. The situation becomes still more 
alarming when the legend runs “If 
you love me—wink !” 

For the political button there may 
possibly be some justification. We 
can understand the enthusiast who 
proudly displays the classic features 
of Major McKinley, or delights to ex- 
hibit a miniature Bryan simpering at 
an alleged portrait of Sewall. But what 
possible excuse is there for the inane 
devices that have blossomed out upon 
the garments of myriads of irrespon- 
ible young persons of both sexes? 
hey are execrable and absolutely un- 
fit for existence. “Golly but it’s hot,” 
“You ain’t my girl,” “I’m dry,” and 
“Don’t you mind,” are among the 
widely favored of these. 


most 








Have you anything to buy. seil or exchange? 


million families. 


a AGENTS WANTED 
sc HOOL SENIORS: Sell classmates the best line of 
Graduation Name Cards in the country. Highest 
commissions. Agencies going like wildfire. Hurry!! 
Craftcards, Box 235, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


MAGNETIC SPONGE draws dirt from clothing. Used 
like brush. Saves drycleaning Slick discovery. 
Samples sent on trial. Write ‘“‘Inventor,’’ 134 Kris- 


tee Bldg., Akron, Ohio. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MEN NOW CALLING ON FARMERS, poultry raisers! 
Materially increase your income taking orders for 
Big Boy Chicks, ‘‘America’s Finest.’’ Full or part 
time basis. Backed by extensive National advertising 
Restricted territory franchise includes the famous 
Big Boy Chick Raising Plan. Get details immediately 
Illinois State Hatcheries, 234 Jefferson, Springfield, 
Illinois. 
RAISE MUSHROOMS FOR PROFIT! 
and finest pure culture spawn 





New methods 
mean increased 





profits. Write for free folio giving helpful marketing 
tips. Hughes Spawn, Box 5312, Dept. B, Denver, 
Colorado. aca Oe i 
GENUINE Barbecued Frankfurters Formula (dime). 
MAIL ORDER BUSINESS CHANCES. Write: Goodall 
Company, 628 Montgomery, San Francisco. 
2 ste CANARIES 
CANARIES WANTED—Best Wr 





F es paid. for 
shipping directions. American Bird Co., 1414 “war- 


rison, Chicago 





-CLOTHING FOR SALE 


200 CLOTHING BARGAINS—Overcoats, fur coats, 
Army shoes $1.18 Free Catalog. 
Grand Street, New 


suits, dresses 
Farmers’ Mail Order House, 75-X 


York 





COINS WANTED 


SENSATIONAL PRICES PAID Catalogue 10c¢ 
17 Middagh, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


‘ : DIET 
TRY OUR 18 DAY REDUCING DIET.—Food combin- 
effective principle. Price $1.00. Dr 
Missouri. 
EDUCATIONAL & INSTRUCTION 


PRINCIPLES Human Science understandingly applied 
assures Dynamic personality, freedom from disease, 
successful future. Literature. Institute Human Tech- 
Incorporated, Dallas, Texas. 
FARM | LANDS FOR SALE 


MORE NEW FARM LAND. 
Idaho, 
crops, favorable climate. 
iterature and list of typical bargains. 
Haw, 107 Northern Pacific Ry., St 
a __ FEMALE HELP WANTED 
SELL NYLON HOSIERY With Famous Snag-Proofed 
Sensational profit oppertunity. Write 
Mills, Dept. 


Sibert- 





Henson, 


ations 
Columbia, 





nology 





Washington, Minnesota, 
western Montana, Oregon. Dependable 
Write for impartial advice, 
Specify state. 
Minn. 


Paul, 








silk hosiery. 
fully for sample silk stocking. 
T-44, Indianapolis, Ind. 
YOUR OWN DRESSES FREE and up to $22 a week 
Hundreds sensa- 
Harford, Dept 


American 


selling famous Harford Frocks. 
nal bargains. Send dress size, age. 
%-28, Cincinnati, O 
_FIELD GLASSES, TELESCOPES, ETC. | 
LENSES—Quality Assortment. Slight imperfections. | 
Various focal lengths and diameters Pifteen for 
1.00 postpai d. Money back guarantee 
Let ys Company, 324 North Mayfield, Chicago. 
GAMES 


BOY S, GIRL’S—SANTA invented 10 new game 
Plenty excitement for young and old. Selling fast. 
10 games packed in big box 50c postpaid Santa’s Fac- 
tory, Branch, Wisconsin 
> SP. SA Be" _ GENEOLOGY ~~ 
GUTHRIE AND ALLIED FAMILIES, now, quickly 
$6.95. Laurence R. Guthrie, Poolesville, Maryland 
res : HOME RECORDINGS 
MAKE RECORDS AT HOME on your own phonograph 
Complete outfit including 6 two-sided blank records 
nly $2.98. ‘Teradio, Inc., 302 Broadway, N. Y. City 
: NSTR i) 
MEMORY, CONCENTRATION SECRETS revealed by 
Ripley’s Mental Marvel, $1.00. Lord, Box 77, Port 
Townsend, Wash 
INVENTIONS WANTED 


CASH FOR INVENTIONS, patented, unpatented. Mr. 
Ball. U-9441 Pleasant, Chicago. 


MALE HELP WANTED 


MAKE BIG MONEY ~ Demonstrating amazing Handy- 

man Tool, 101 uses. Pulls posts, roots, small stumps; 
jacks up trucks, tractors, wagons; lifts buildings; 
stretches fences; splices wire; miakes cider press; 
dandy auto bumper jack, etc. Lifts, pulls, 
with 3-ton power. Write. Harrah, Dept. M-32, Bloom- 
field. Indiana 

MANUSCRIPTS WANTED nt 

WANTED— Manuscripts, poems, songs for publica- 


tion. Fortuny’s Publishers, Inc., 87 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 


| 
Davis, Box 1484-PF, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
| 





” 


American 
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MEDICAL 
FATHERS—Why continue to suffer from urinary 
disorders, loss of energy and strength, pains in 
ower back and legs, night rising. burning urine 
leeplessness, nervousness, etc? These are symptoms 
f a serious disease explained and illustrated in our 


Free Booklet Know the Facts about our mild dnd 
modern treatment for this serious disease Sent ab- | 
olutely Free—a postc rd reouest will bring your Free 
Booklet of fF ts bs 1 mail ‘Addres : Milford | 
Sanitariun I i d, Kau 


OPPORTUNITIES 


a profitable business at home through the mails? 
Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words 


Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum ten words. 
of figures, aS well @3 each part of the name and address, will be counted as words, 


Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 
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Do you want agents Want to work up 
PATHFINDER is rene by more than a 








Each initial and group 








MAGAZINE OFFERS 
SPECIAL LOW RATES on most al 


1 leading magazines, 

Write for our money saving offers or, better still, 
ask for special quotation on your favorite magazines. 
Publishers Book Service, Magazine Division, 2414 
Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


“ : MISCELLANEOUS 


“SWEET ADELINE, Unusual Cat ‘Chorus’ 


graph. Delights Animal Lovers, Children, Etc. Une 
mounted—Small lic (Framed 25c), 5’’ x 7’’ 50c, 8’ x 
10’’ $1.00. Lloyd Miller, 4421 N. LaCrosse, Chicago. 
LONELY? WATCHING FOR MAILMAN? Subscribe 


$4 yearly Free information, 
Penna 


Peckman Letters 
Box 175, McKeesport, 


MONEY MAKING OPPORTU NITIES 


GET SQUAB CHEC KS WEEKLY. Ask Rice, Box 503, 
Melrose, Mass., for surprising free book. 


MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Gt ITARS! Pearlette Electric Hawaiian Guitar com- 

plete with Leatherette Amplifier $39.50. Send i10c¢ 
for 40 Page Catalog including 50 Hawaiian Guitar 
Tunings National Guitars, 408 So. Peoria Street, 
Chicago, lll 











: “ NEEDLEWORK 
EARN $10.00 weekly embroidering; stamp brings de- 
tails Seaboard, 2166-N East 3rd. Brooklyn, Y. 
NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOLS 
MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK as a Trained prackos 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home Booklet free. Chi- 
igo School of Nursing, Dept. M-11, Chicago 
OLD STAMPS WANTED : 
I WILL PAY $100.00 EACH for 24 lc green Frank- 
lin stamps, rotary perforated eleven (up to $1,000.00 
each if unused). Send 6c for Large lllustrated Folder 
owing Amazing Prices paid Vernon Baker, PA-1l 








c 














yvria, Ohio 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
HAVE FEW COPIES LEFT of Roosevelt Year. A great 
big 200-page book with 400 illustrations, well print- 
ed and bound. A complete h t first year of 


New Deal. Sold for $2.75. Now $1.00 px tpaid. Record 


1b. Co., Box 781, Washington, D. C 

PATENT ATTORNEYS 

Don't delay Protect your idea with a 
‘Patent Guide’’ and ‘‘Record of 
Preliminary information fur- 
Clarence A. O'Brien, 
Adams Building, 


INVENTORS 
Patent Secure 
Invention’’ form—Free 
ished without obligation. Write 
Registered Patent Attorne OM37 
Washington, D. C. 
INVENTORS—Delays are dangerou Secure patent 
protection now. Get new Free copyrighted booklet, 
“How To Protect Your Invention.’’ No charge for pre- 
liminary information. McMorrow and Berman, Regis- 
tered Patent Attorneys, 102-F Barrister Building, 
Washington, D. C 
PATENTS SECURED Tw valuable bh 
free Write immediately Victor J. Evans 
547-P Victor Building, Washington, D. C 


klets sent 
& Co., 


PATENTS. Reasonable tern Book and advice free. 
Registered Patent Attorney L. F. Randolph, Dept. 
Washington, D. C 
PECANS 

PAPER SHELL PECANS 10 lb delivered $4.00. Wo 

nack Cc 1231 West 4, Oklahoma City 
PHOTO FINISHING 
Weight En- 


TWO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double 
] lifetime 
ireful. Film mailers Free. May 
-F. LaCrosse. Wis 
PROMPT SERVICE—Quality work; 2 beautiful double- 
ight gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed neverfade 
each roll, 25c. Excel Photos, Dubuque, Iowa. 
ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 lustrous, natural finish, 
permanent Velox glossy prints 25c—Reprints 3e 
each Fotoprint Service, Box H, Roanoke, Virginia. 
: ‘ _POULTRY _ . 
MONEY to be made in poultry this year. Poultry 
tells why and how. This leading poultry 
magazine 4 months loc. Highly illustrated Best 
writers. Get big bargain winter issues. The Poultry 
Item. Box 64, Sellersviile, Pa 
PROFITABLE OCCUPATION 

TYPISTS—Hand writers wanted. Dime brings sup- 
plies Richmond Service 504-65 Broadway, 
ing, Illinois 


print 25¢ Prompt— 
s Photo Shop, Box 


gements, eight 











SHEET MUSIC af eu. 
50c for 25. 


SHEET MUSIC Send 25c for 10 copies, 





Satisfaction guaranteed. Healy, 5421 Congress, 
Chicago 
~ SONG POEMS WANTED 
MUSIC COMPOSED TO WORDS SEND POEM. 
Phonograph Recordings Free if accepted. Rhyming 


pamphlet Pree. Keenan's Studio, Dept. F, Box 2140, 
sridgeport, Conn 

ONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. McNeil, 
Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, Los 

Angele Calif. ae ee : 

WANTED—ORIGINAL SONG POEMS. 
ther 14 Woods Building. Chicago 

TRAPPERS 





Richard Bro- 





TRAP FOX AND COYOTE: Results guaranteed. 
Bur System. Welch. Minn 

YARNS rss, 

RNS: RUG AND KNITTING: Free samples; direc. 


Burlap Patterns given with Rug Yarns. Buy 
ave money. Bartlett Yarn Mills, Box 8., Hare 
iy, Maine. 
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$4,000.00 IN CASH CAN BE YOURS-- 


IF YOU ANSWER 50 “KNOW AMERICA” QUESTIONS BETTER THAN OTHERS 


QUESTIONS FOR THIS WEEK 


Question No. 5 


WHO OR WHAT IN AMERICAN HISTORY WAS 
NICKNAMED ‘‘OLD IRONSIDES’’? 


1. PRESIDENT ZACHARY TAYLOR. 

2. PRESIDENT ANDREW JACKSON. 

3. PRESIDENT ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

4. THE U. S. WARSHIP, “CONSTITUTION.” 
5. THE MONITOR 

6. THE MERRIMAC, 


Question No. 6 


THROUGH WHAT CESSION DID THE U. S. ACQUIRE 
ITS LARGEST ADDITION OF TERRITORY ? 


. ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 

. PURCHASE OF ALASKA. 

. ACQUISITION OF VIRGIN ISLANDS. 
. OREGON TREATY. 

. LOUISIANA PURCHASE. 

6. ANNEXATION OF HAWAIL. 


WHEN ENTERING THIS WEEK 
START HERE WITH N@. 1 AND 2 


Question No. 1 


WHO WAS THE BRITISH GENERAL 
AT THE BATTLE OF SARATOGA ? 


~~ & Nw = 


[> | 


1. Burgoyne 4. Gage 

2. Howe 5. Benedict Arnold 
3. Cornwallis 6. Pulaski 
Question No. 2 


WHAT IS THE MONROE DOCTRINE ? 


1. A law of the United States. 

2. A part of the Constitution. 

3. A treaty between the United States and South 

republics. 
. A statement of United States policy. 
A “gentlemen’s agreement” between the United States and 
European powers. 
6. A part of ihe Treaty of Ghent which ended the War of 1812. 


American 


—_ 


on 
: 


Question No. 3 


WHO PRESIDED OVER THE CONVENTION THAT DREW 
UP THE CONSTITUTION IN 1787 ? 


1. James Madison 4. Alexander Hamilton 
2. John Jay 


3. George Washington 


5. Patrick Henry 
6. Gouverneur Morris 


Question No. 4 


WHICH WAS THE LARGEST AMERICAN CITY WHEN 
THE CONSTITUTION WAS ADOPTED ? 


i. New York 4. Newark 
2. Boston 5. Philadelphia 
3. Washington 6. Providence 


Address All Contest Mail To 
“CONTEST MANAGER” PATHFINDER 
Pathfinder Building, Washington, D. C. 











PRIZE in our great “KNOW AMERICA” Contest, now 

in its third week. Have you entered this great edu- 
cational test, based on the history of the United States, 
civil government and the Constitution. 


Do you realize that 260 PATHFINDER readers can win 
an aggregate of $11,500.00. Here’s why. The first six cash 
prizes are DOUBLED for winners who enter the Contest 
during the first five weeks. 


Fifty questions which any American with ordinarily 
good knowledge of his country and its history should be 
able to answer. The contest lasts only 12 weeks—and then 
the big prize pay-off will take place after all coupons 
bearing solutions are computed. 

You are bound to enter this great contest some tin 
before it closes. The thing for you to do is enter now 
ioday—so that, in the event of victory, your prize wil! 
be DOUBLED. 


Questions No. 5 and 6 appear at the top of the page fo: 
those who are already entered. For your convenience, i! 
you have not yet entered, we are reprinting the first fou: 
questions and their suggested answers. Be careful. Mos: 
of the suggested answers are wrong. There is only on 
best or. most appropriate answer. It is your jo! 
as a contestant to try to select that answer. (See Rules 
of Contest on page 17.) 


You can enter today by answering all six questions o1 
this page, and sending in your answers on the coupon 
below. Don’t delay. A Grand Prize of $4,000.00 i: 
waiting—perhaps for you. 


260 READERS CAN WIN $11,500.00 


For winners 


QC rx two more weeks to qualify for a DOUBLED 


ao, a 
GEE. sae cadccen $2,000.00 $4,000.00 
Seteaed Prise... . 6.2. Ges. 1,200.00 2,400.00 
ye aaa iy a 5 800.00 1,600.00 
a a a a a 500.00 1,000.00 
ge oe, wiecw en 300.00 600.00 
he. oi iaiate iad 100.00 200.00 
Fouy Prizes @ $50 ......... 200.00 200.00 
Fifty Prises @ $10 ......... 500.00 500.00 
wee wees GE-ED ng kc scaccss 1,000.00 1,000.00 


—USE THIS COUPON—NOW— 


ateeeeeege TIP i iii) 


= Fill in This Coupon and Mail With 10 Cents in Coin if You 
are already entered; with 30 cents when entering this week. 
(If already entered, do not repeat your former answers.) 


Make your selection by number from suggestions under each 
question. Write clearly the number in the little square. 


For Question For Question 
= oO. No. 1 I Select Oo. No. 2 I Select 
= Answer No. 


= Answer No. 

5 For Question a For Question | 
= INO. No. 3 I Select oO. No. 4 I Select! 
= Answer No. 

= For Question 

= oO. No. 6 I Select 
= Answer No. 


Answer No. 


TITEL 


For Question 
No. 5 I Select No. 
Answer No. 


Name 


Tr 


Address 


flown or City 


Mail to Contest Manager, PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


seeteecuce 


“Fe OGUCORUUEEOOEDOAEUAEOOEDOOEAGOSEDOOUDDDODEROLODGEEOSDERDSODOLEOEEDOSEOOSEDEROEESOONED ARON AEDEEODEEOERSOEEEDEOOEEOONS 


You may remit 10 cents with each watts coupon for the first ten 
weeks ($1.00) and then send $1.50 when all 50 questions appear. Or 


you may remit in full, $2.50, now and remit no more during entire 
contest. 


Many think the latter method the more convenient. 





